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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Transformative 

Neil Davidson distinguishes two kinds 
of class struggle: “Class struggle within 
a system and class struggle that can 
transform a system. Slaves fighting against 
slave masters, peasants fighting against 
feudal lords - these are struggles that 
take place within slavery and feudalism; 
they do not have the intent or capacity 
of transforming society” (‘Pulling the 
handbrake’, April 12). 

Davidson further differentiates 
between a political revolution, which 
is about power in the state, and social 
revolution, which changes society. He 
asserts though that Marxists like Robert 
Brenner and Ellen Meiksins Wood 
separate bourgeois revolutions like 
the English in the 17th century from 
capitalism, when we all know it was a 
socially transformative revolution. 

On the contrary, the point made 
by these historians was that the social 
revolution which was uniquely capitalism 
began in the 14 th century in England. 
This was not just an expansion of trade 
and markets ‘freed’ from the shackles 
of previous social formations stretching 
back into universal history, but an 
unprecedented occurrence, in which 
feudal lords introduced new relations 
of labour and rent into the lives of their 
underlings, many of whose number had 
been wiped out by bubonic plague. 

Over the next two centuries 
capitalism’s entirely new mode of 
appropriating value, with its imperative to 
profit, produced tensions, which resulted 
in representatives of the bourgeoisie and 
the royalist aristocracy clashing over 
power in the state during the 1640s: a 
long social revolution, culminating in a 
political revolution. 

Perhaps we might take some comfort 
these days from the observation that a 
social revolution can take time to develop 
into a political one. 

Mike Belbin 
email 

Open mind 

Not wishing to be pedantic, but by cutting 
my reply to Lars T Lih’s article on the secret 
treaties (‘Biography of a sister slogan’, 
April 5), no doubt in order to save space, 
the editor removed two crucial paragraphs 
from my letter of April 12. As a result, he 
inadvertently weakened my argument. 

In chronological order, the first cut was a 
quote from Trotsky’s History of the Russian 
Revolution (1919). This quotes in turn from 
Lenin’s article in Pravda, vis-a-vis his attack 
on Kamenev’s now notorious editorial of 
March 151917: “On April 4, the day after 
his arrival in Petrograd, Lenin came out 
decisively against the position of Pravda 
on the question ofwar and peace. He wrote: 
‘No support whatever to the Provisional 
Government! We must expose the utter 
deception of its promises, especially with 
regard to the renunciation of annexations. 
There must be an exposure instead of this 
inadmissible ‘demand’ - which can only 
sow illusions - that this government, a 
capitalist government, should cease to be 
imperialistic’” ('Pmletarskava Revolvutsia 
P 131). 

The second cut is from Lenin himself 
in the first of his Letters to the party. It 
concerns his reference to the “commune 
state”. Once again, he is attacking 
Kamenev and co, in order to point out 
the gulf that now existed between himself 
and the supporters of ‘old Bolshevism’. 
The latter continued to believe in a reality 
that was no longer there, upon which the 
strategy ofthe ‘democratic revolution’was 
based, whereas Lenin now realised that 
the war had brought about a new reality, 
wherein the bourgeoisie were tied to the 
apron strings of their imperialist allies. 
Hence the existing strategy would lead to 
ignominious defeat. Therefore, in his April 
theses, he calls for a new strategy - ie, the 
struggle fora “commune state”, as a basis 


for a social revolution, which was now 
required (although this was contingent on 
the success of the revolution in the west). 

In order to resolve the crisis of 
leadership regarding the revolution, Lenin 
decides to go over the heads of Kamenev 
and co and appeal to party members 
directly, prior to the party conference at the 
end of April. Therefore, he writes that “the 
Soviet ofWorkers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies” 
is “the ‘revolutionary dictatorship of 
the proletariat and peasantry’ already 
accomplished in reality.” Thus, “A new 
and different task now faces us: to effect 
a splitwithin this dictatorship between the 
proletarian elements (the anti-defencist, 
internationalist, ‘communist’ elements, 
who stand for a transition to the commune) 
and the small-proprietor, petty-bourgeois 
elements (Chkheidze, Tsereteli, ... the 
Socialist Revolutionaries and other 
revolutionary defencists, who are opposed 
to moving towards the commune and are in 
favour of ‘ supporting’ the bourgeoisie and 
the bourgeois government)” (‘Assessment 
of the present situation’, April 1917). 

The main point of difference between 
Lih and myself as a defender of Trotsky’s 
position (albeit with an open mind, in 
contrast to the dogmatism of others) 
is this: there is always the danger that 
a revolutionary party can degenerate 
politically in the course of the struggle 
- ie, from revolutionism to reformism, 
opportunism and defencism. When this 
happens, a fundamental break occurs 
within the continuity of the movement 
as a whole (eg, the betrayal of the 
Second International by Gennan Social 
Democracy in 1914; the betrayal of the 
Third International by Stalin after Lenin’s 
death). 

The question of continuity is not just 
about following organisational norms - ie, 
democratic centralism (which seems to be 
the basis of Lih’s argument). These were 
still in place during the revolutionary 
year of 1917, despite everything. But the 
banning of factions within the Bolshevik 
Party in 1921 constituted a break in the 
continuity of the movement in that sense 
as well. (This was, of course, a symptom 
of its degeneration under the weight of 
the imperialist-backed counterrevolution: 
concretely the terrible cost of the civil war, 
which required an ‘iron dictatorship’ if 
the revolution was to survive at all.) But, 
for obvious reasons, the first is the more 
important. When political degeneration 
occurs, this will inevitably lead to the 
second anyway. 

Finally, If Lih’s scholarship is to 
be taken seriously by revolutionary 
Marxists, then he should have made 
such a distinction right from the start of 
his series on the Russian Revolution. He 
should also reiterate this point at the start 
of each new episode, including his latest 
one. Otherwise, his understanding of the 
Russian language, along with his extensive 
investigation ofthe archives, is to no avail. 
It also opens the door to reformism. 

Rex Dunn 
email 

We were there 

I appreciate Tony Greenstein is not 
all-seeing, but his claim that only 
Brighton Momentum had their banner 
at the Gaza protest is disproven by 
photographs from the event, which show 
members of Brent Momentum with 
their banner (‘Another agenda’, April 
12). The banner and members of Brent 
Momentum have been busy supporting 
the Jewish Voice for Labour opposition 
to the anti-Corbyn Board of Deputies 
rally and joining the protest against 
bombing Syria this week (alongside 
several other Momentum branches). 

Locally, we have been on picket 
lines opposing academisation and 
also rallied the local Constituency 
Labour Party and Labour councillors 
against anti-Semitic graffiti targeting 
local Jewish residents. Opposing 
imperialism, neoliberalism, Zionism 
and anti-Semitism to date this year, 
whilst campaigning in Brent and 
Westminster for the May local 


elections, we are looking for fresh 
challenges. 

Whether we are Jon Lansman’s idea 
of Momentum is another matter. 

Graham Durham 

London 

Unworthy victims 

In their book Manufacturing consent 
Edward Herman and Noam Chomsky 
distinguished between two kinds of 
victims: the worthy and the unworthy. 
The ‘worthy victims’ are the victims 
(real and alleged) of leaders on the US 
enemies list, such as Bashar al-Assad. 
The ‘unworthy victims’ are those of the 
US and its client states, such as Israel 
and Saudi Arabia. 

For example, there are the 50,000 
Yemeni children who have died of 
starvation because of Saudi Arabia’s 
total blockade of Yemen. They are 
ignored by the ‘ international community ’ 
and the mainstream media. There is 
no outrage from the US when Saudi 
Arabia’s Mohammad bin Salman 
drops US-manufactured bombs from 
US-manufactured airplanes and 
indiscriminately slaughters Yemeni men, 
women and children. 

Meanwhile, for weeks now tens of 
thousands of Gazans have been legally 
protesting for their right to return to 
their homes in Palestine. There is no 
outrage when Netanyahu and his regime 
orders Israeli soldiers to massacre 
them - hundreds of Palestinians have 
been gunned down. US ambassador 
to the United Nations Nikki Haley is 
not going to hold up pictures of dead 
Palestinian children - instead she will 
shield Netanyahu from criticism, and 
accuse his critics of being anti-Semitic. 
Netanyahu has also killed and wounded 
journalists reporting from Gaza. They 
too are unworthy victims, so there is no 
outcry from the mainstream media - as 
there is when Vladimir Putin is accused 
of doing the same. 

Haley says that Putin is an obstructionist 
for vetoing a UN resolution condemning 
Assad for an alleged chemical weapons 
attack, without any evidence that Syria 
was responsible. The US tried to block an 
investigation by the Organisation for the 
Prohibition of Chemical Weapons, but the 
OPCW says it will investigate anyway. 

The unproven allegation comes from 
US-backed terrorists that have been 
waging a war against the Syrian people 
for over seven years. It has been widely 
reported and documented that the alleged 
chemical weapon attacks, supposedly 
perpetrated by Assad, have been false 
flags and faked. The terrorists have been 
reported as having chemical weapons in 
their arsenal, so if they were used they 
could have come from them. 

It is well known that the US has been 
behind the war against Assad, as it backs 
terrorists in ‘regime change’ projects 
more generally. The dead and wounded 
resulting from US aggression during the 
21 st century number in the millions in over 
half a dozen countries. The mainstream 
media ignores all this, and the US people 
mainly go about their day-to-day activities 
as if nothing is happening. Since the US is 
allegedly a democracy and has freedom 
of the press, then its citizens and the 
mainstream media are responsible for the 
actions of their government. Ignorance of 
the law about what their government is 
doing is not an excuse. 

Under international law the 
Palestinians have a right to resist the 
illegal military occupation of Palestine 
that has been going on since 1967. But 
Israel does not have the right to impose 
collective punishment, deny refugees 
the right to return home, confiscate land, 
impose indefinite detention, torture 
prisoners and restrict the free movement of 
civilians; nor to confine them in inhumane 
living conditions in Gaza. Israel is acting 
no differently than the Nazis did in 1939, 
when they enclosed Jews in the Warsaw 
Ghetto. Just like the Warsaw Ghetto, Gaza 
is unlivable: the people are starving, the 
water is contaminated, disease is rampant. 


and Israel has systematically destroyed 
their homes and civilian infrastructure. 

Israel routinely shoots to kill anyone 
entering a ‘no man’s land’ buffer zone 
inside Gaza. It even has remote-controlled 
machine guns and other indiscriminate 
instruments of death. When tens of 
thousands of unarmed demonstrators 
approached the buffer zone, Israeli military 
snipers were prepared to massacre them. 
The demonstrations in commemoration 
of Land Day and protests for the right to 
return had been announced in advance, 
yet Israel opened fire and massacred 
demonstrators. 

Under international law commanders 
giving the orders to shoot unarmed 
civilians, and individual soldiers who do 
so, could be charged with wars crimes 
by the International Criminal Court. 
But that is not likely to happen any time 
soon, because the US protects Israel and 
allows Netanyahu to literally get away 
with murder. After all, his victims are 
‘unworthy’. 

David William Pear 

Florida 

Hypocrisy 

The decision by Theresa May to join the 
USA and France in bombing Syria last 
weekend, and without even consulting 
parliament, has been condemned by 
the Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition. Although we totally oppose 
the use of chemical weapons by anyone 
at any time, there is no proof that chemical 
weapons were used last week in Douma, 
and, if they were, who used them. 

If chemical weapons have been used, 
it is just as likely that the opposition forces 
used them as Assad. Britain, France and 
the USA attacking Syria is likely to kill 
more innocent civilians and make peace 
in the region even harder to obtain. It will 
also be seen as yet another unwanted 
interference in the internal affairs of a 
sovereign nation, and another attack on 
Islam. We oppose the ‘western’ attack on 
Syria whether or not parliament voted 
for it, which it hasn’t. It does not reflect 
public opinion. 

The hypocrisy of those in the 
government who cite apparent use of 
chemical weapons to justify western 
intervention is unbelievable. Twelve 
months into the present conflict in Syria, 
the Tory government allowed chemicals - 
including potassium and sodium fluoride, 
key ingredients in the manufacture of the 
deadly nerve gas, sarin - to be exported to 
Syria despite 12 months of civil war. When 
Saddam Hussein killed 3,000 of his own 
people with chemical weapons in 1988, 


T his week has more than compen¬ 
sated for the disappointing 
amount received last week towards 
our fighting fund. 

First, let me mention the fantastic 
£90 added by RG to his subscription. 
Brilliant, comrade! And there was 
another cheque from comrade LC 
for £25, plus two PayPal donations 
- thanks to RN (£10) and DB (£7). 

However, the largest component 
of this week’s donations came in the 
shape of standing orders - yes, it’s 
that time of the month! Thanks in 
particular to comrades KB, MM, 
TB, DG and TR for their substantial 
monthly payments, not to mention 
comrades BK and SP for their more 
modest contributions. 

Those standing orders totalled 
exactly £500, which helped boost 
our April fund by £632 over the 
last seven days. So we now have 
£1,176 towards our £1,750 target, 
meaning we need just under £600 


the west did nothing. What did the west 
do when the USA used Agent Orange and 
napalm in Vietnam, and Israel used white 
phosphorous in Gaza? 

Western invasions in recent years have 
all led to untold bloodshed and suffering, 
both in the invaded country and in terms of 
increased terrorism worldwide. This attack 
on Syria will not help solve the civil war, 
which is causing so much suffering. Over 
half a million Syrians have been killed 
during the present conflict. It will further 
inflame the conflict, as we have seen with 
previous US- and/or UK-led interventions 
in recent history - Afghanistan, Iraq and 
Libya, for example. It is likely to worsen 
the deteriorating relationship Britain 
has with Russia, given Russia’s support 
for the Assad regime, and we can only 
speculate on what would happen if a US/ 
UK air strike killed Russian technicians 
or soldiers. 

There was little popular support for 
this weekend’s attack on Syria. This Tory 
government is sadly out of touch, and 
they should understand that their policies 
could precipitate a major world conflict. 
Instead, what the government should be 
doing is commit to working towards peace 
in the region. 

Pete McLaren 
Rugby Tusc 

New MP 

A Chambers and Partners band-one legal 
practice is now on standby to pursue an 
action to bring about a coroner’s inquest 
into the death of Dr David Kelly; an action 
before the International Criminal Court 
against those who had brought slavery 
back to Libya; and an action before the 
High Court of Justiciary of Scotland, 
inviting it to exercise its declaratory power 
against Tony Blair and his accomplices 
in the aggression against Iraq. We are, of 
course, also keeping a very close eye on 
the situation in Syria. All of these actions 
are to begin immediately upon my election 
to the House of Commons. 

And my case as a legally persecuted 
political dissident has been referred to 
Amnesty International. I do not even have 
a trial date now, even though it is rightly a 
criminal offence in itself not to turn up to 
one’s trial. The legal persecution of me, 
which has been going on for over a year, 
was initiated only in order to deter me from 
seeking public office or to prevent my 
election to it, and its continuation is only 
to one or both of those ends. As of today, 
Amnesty International is on the case. 
David Lindsay 
Prospective candidate, 

North West Durham 


in the remaining 10 days of the 
month. I am more than confident 
that we can do it. 

What helps boost that confidence 
are the remarks like those written 
by LC accompanying his cheque. 
Referring to what I wrote last week, 
she said: “You are spot on about 
the role of the Weekly Worker, 
when it comes to the ridiculous 
‘anti-Semitism’ campaign. And, just 
to show that I mean it...” Thanks a 
lot, comrade. 

Anyone else care to show their 
appreciation in the same way? 
Especially as that “ridiculous” 
campaign has been hitting the 
headlines again following this 
week’s parliamentary debate! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Spot on 


BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX • 07704 903382 • www.weeklyworker.co.uk • editor@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Poor man and his dog: an all too common sight 

Entropy and its outcome 

The roots of inequality lie in the system of exploitation itself, 
writes Michael Roberts 


I recently came across an interesting 
piece by Ian Wright of the Open 
University, written in November 
2016. 1 Wright considers the cause of 
rising economic inequality, so evident 
over the last 30 years or more in most 
major and smaller economies. He 
dismisses the mainstream reasons: 
namely, unequal distribution of profits 
and wages or lower taxes on the rich; 
or automation driving down wages 
relatively for those not working in 
‘knowledge-based’ industries. 

Instead, the cause of rising inequality 
must be found in the very nature of 
the capitalist mode of production. 
As Wright puts it, “capitalism is a 
system in which one economic class 
systematically exploits another. And it 
is economic exploitation - not housing, 
tax policies or low wages - that is the 
root cause of the economic inequality 
we see all around us.” 

The original mathematical analysis 
developed by Wright describes 
capitalism as an anarchic system that 
generates what physics calls “entropy”: 
“the activity of market exchange is 
acting just like the cocktail shaker: it’s 
mixing everything up, randomising 
things and maximising the entropy of 
the system”. As a result, 

we might think that differences in 
wealth must arise from accidents 
of birth or personal virtue. But the 
principle of entropy maximisation 
tells us there’s a much more important 
causal factor at work. We quickly get 
extreme income inequality even in an 
economy with identical individuals, 
with identical initial endowments 
of money. 

So Wright develops a model of capitalism 
that is based on this principle of entropy 
in a market economy - but, more than that: 

Maximising entropy under the single 
constraint of conservation of money 
yields an exponential distribution of 
wealth. That’s quite unequal. So 
the first cause of inequality is what 
Adam Smith called the higgling 
and haggling of the market. Since 
people are free to trade, then entropy 
increases and the distribution of 
money becomes unequal. 

But Wright argues: 

... we don’t find an exponential 
distribution in actual capitalist 
economies. We find something 
more complex. That’s because 
capitalist economies obey additional 
constraints on how money moves 


between individuals. Markets are 
not the only cause of the inequality 
we see in capitalism. 

The other aspect is exploitation of 
labour for profit. Capitalists accumulate 
profits as capital: 

Finns follow a power law distribution 
in size. And capital concentrates 
in the same way. A large number 
of small capitals exploit a small 
group of workers, and a small 
number of big capitals exploit a 
large group of workers. Profits are 
roughly proportional to the number 
of workers employed. So capitalist 
income also follows a power law. 
The more workers you exploit, the 
more profit you make. The more 
profit you make, the more workers 
you can exploit. 

This is the reason for rising inequality, 
when there are no checks on capital 
accumulation. As Wright summarises it, 

the fundamental social architecture 
of capitalism is the main cause of 
economic inequality. We can’t have 
capitalism without inequality: it’s an 
inescapable and necessary consequence 
of the economic rules of the game. 

Empirical 

This mathematical analysis accords 
nicely with the empirical evidence. For 
example, Simon Mohun has published 
a paper 2 that showed that Marx’s class 
analysis - which rests on the contradiction 
between the owner of the means of 
production and those who own nothing 
but their labour-power - remains broadly 
correct, even in modem capitalist economies 
like the US. He found that the working 
class - those who depend on wages alone 
for their living - still constitute 84% of the 
working population. Managers constitute 
the rest, but only 2% can actually live off 
rent, interest, capital gains and dividends 
alone. They are the real capitalist class. And 
that ratio has little changed in 100 years. 

Moreover, this is the group that has 
gained most during the last 30 years of 
rising inequality. The income of this 
capitalist class has risen from about nine 
times the average income of the working 
class to 22 times, while that of managers 
has risen from 2.5 times to 3.5 times 
workers’ income. So rising inequality 
is primarily the result of increased 
exploitation: a rising rate of surplus value, 
in Marxist terms. 

I commented back in 2013 on 
the work by the father of inequality 
research, Sir Anthony Atkinson, now 


sadly deceased. 3 He showed that it was 
not new technology and globalisation 
that led to a rise in the demand for 
skilled workers over unskilled and so 
drove up their earnings relatively, as 
mainstream economics likes to argue. 
Atkinson dismissed this neoclassical 
apologia. The biggest rises in inequality 
took place before globalisation and 
the dot.com revolution got underway 
in the 1990s. 

What is decisive for capitalism is 
surplus value (profit, interest and rent), 
not differences in wage income or 
spending. The main feature of the last 
100 years of capitalism has not been 
growing inequality of income - indeed, 
as Atkinson shows, inequality has not 
always risen. The main feature has 
been a growing concentration and 
centralisation of wealth, not income. 
And it has been in the wealth held 
in means of production and not just 
household wealth. That has generated 
a power law in inequality at the top. 

One study shows how far that has 
gone in the recent period. Three systems 
theorists at the Swiss Federal Institute 
of Technology in Zurich developed a 
database listing 37 million companies 
and investors worldwide and analysed 
all 43,060 transnational corporations 
and share ownerships linking them. 4 
They built a model of who owns what 
and what their revenues are, mapping 
out the whole edifice of economic 
power. They discovered that a dominant 
core of 147 firms through interlocking 
stakes in others together control 40% 
of the wealth in the network. A total 
of 737 companies control 80% of it 
all. This is the inequality that matters 
for the functioning of capitalism - the 
concentrated power of capital. 

The policy implication of this 
analysis follows. Yes, increasing taxes 
on the richest 2%, particularly on capital 
gains and ‘earnings’ from capital, 
would make some difference. Atkinson 
showed this in a study. But the extreme 
levels of inequality that most capitalist 
economies have now reached would 
only be dented a little. What is required 
is an end of exploitation (of labour) for 
surplus value - that is where the power 
law operates. And that means ending the 
capitalist mode of production • 

https://thenextrecession.wordpress.com. 

Notes 

1. https://arxiv.org/pdf/cond-mat/0401053.pdf. 

2. https://thenextrecession.files.wordpress. 
com/2018/04/classstructure 1918to2011 wmf.pdf. 

3. https://thenextrecession.wordpress. 
com/2013/07/14/the-story-of-inequality. 

4. https://thenextrecession.files.wordpress. 
com/2013/07/ 147-control.pdf. 




London Communist Forum 

Sunday April 22, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by open discussion and reading group: 
study of August Nimtz’s Lenin’s electoral strategy from Marx and 
Engels through the revolution of1905. This meeting: chapter 4, ‘From 
revolution to “coup d’etat”: the second duma’. 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Israel and apartheid 

Saturday April 21,10am to 3.30pm: Day school, Rivercourt 
Methodist Church, King Street, Hammersmith, London W6. 

Entry: £5 (£1 unwaged). 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org/events/israel-question-apartheid. 

Stop the rush to war 

Saturday April 21,1pm: Public meeting, Hamilton House, Mabledon 
Place, London, WC1. Speakers include: Tariq Ali, Lindsey German, Kiri 
Tunks (National Education Union), Andrew Murray. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Warrington Against The War 

Saturday April 21,2pm: Public meeting, Bank Park, 5 Bankside, 
Crosfield Street, Warrington WA1. 

Organised by Warrington Against the War: www.facebook.com/ 
Warrington-Against-The-War-5 90795521281315. 

For an anti-war government 

Tuesday April 24, 7pm: Public meeting, 15 Priory Street, York YOl. 
Speakers include Chris Nineham, Stop the War vice-chair. 

Organised by York Against the War: www.yorkagainstthewar.org.uk/. 

Marxism and the rate of profit 

Tuesday April 24, 7pm: Lecture, Marx Memorial Library, 37A 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. Speaker: Simon Mohun. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

End the witch-hunt 

Wednesday April 25: Lobby of Marc Wadsworth’s NCC disciplinary 
hearing in London. Assemble 9:15am, Southside, 105 Victoria Street 
SW1. Venue may change. Details: 07817 379568. 

Organised by Labour Against the Witchhunt: 
www.labouragainstthewitchhunt.org. 

15 years of war 

Thursday April 26, 7pm: Launch of Iraq Solidarity Month, Alumni 
lecture theatre, School of Oriental and African Studies, Paul Web ley 
wing, 10 Thornhaugh Street, Russell Square, London WC1. 

Organised by Tadhamun Iraqi Women Solidarity: 
https://solidarityiraq.blogspot.co.uk. 

Trump, China and North Korea 

Thursday April 26, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Quaker Meeting House, 7 
Victoria Terrace, Edinburgh EH1. 

Organised by Edinburgh Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Housing cooperatives 

Thursday April 26,6pm: Public meeting, ‘Housing cooperatives: past, 
present and future’. Holyoake House, Hanover Street, Manchester M4. 
Free - registration required. 

Event page: www.uk.coop/uniting-co-ops/events-calendar. 
greater-manchester-housing-co-operatives-past-present-and- future. 
Organised by Cooperatives UK: www.uk.coop. 

For a new foreign policy 

Saturday April 28,1pm: Public meeting, St Anne’s church hall, 
Aberystwyth SY23. 

Organised by Ceredigion Stop the War Coalition: 
www.facebook.com/AberStoptheWar. 

Iraq invasion 15 years on 

Monday April 30, 6pm: Public meeting, Daysh building, Newcastle 
University, Newcastle NE1. 

Organised by Newcastle Stop the War: www.northeaststopwar.org.uk/. 

Marx Memorial Library 

Tuesday May 1,10am to 3pm: Open day with special events, free 
tours and stalls. Marx Memorial Museum, Marx Memorial Library, 37A 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC 1. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

May Day march 

Tuesday May 1,12 noon: Demonstration. Assemble Clerkenwell 
Green, London EC1, for march to Trafalgar Square, London WC2. 
Organised by London May Day Organising Committee: 
www.londonmayday.org. 

New deal for working people 

Saturday May 12,11am: National rally against austerity and for wage increases. 
Assemble Victoria Embankment, London WC2. 

Organised by TUC: www.facebook.com/events/1534163209986439. 

Ragged-trousered philanthropists 

Saturday May 19,1pm: Film screening, Red Shed, Vicarage Street, 
Wakefield WF1. Showing of Still ragged about Robert Tressell’s famous 
book, followed by discussion. 

Organised by the Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.facebook.com/groups/542669395814652. 

No to the monarchy 

Saturday May 19,1pm to 5pm: International convention, St Bride 
Foundation, 14 Bride Lane, London EC4. 

Organised by Republic: www.republic.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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HEALTH 


Oxycontin is the opium of the masses 

James Linney looks at the American opioid crisis and the cynical role played by big pharma 



A brilliant way to make money 


T here has been a steady flow 
of media stories over the past 
year about the ‘opioid crisis’ in 
America. 

In general, the mainstream media 
only has a couple of ways of portraying 
illicit drug use in their coverage: either 
to present the drug users as deranged, 
violent lunatics or to characterise the 
drug (whether it be crack, crystal meth 
or opioids) as a previously unimaginably 
destructive agent that is going to spread 
though society like wildfire. This is 
summed up, albeit in an extreme way, 
by a recent Daily Mirror headline: 
“Drug blamed for cannibal plague: 
panic spreads over mind-bending bath 
salts linked to zombie-style attacks.” 1 

There is, however, more to the 
current abuse of opioids in America than 
the media’s usual idiotic sensationalising 
and moral panic: namely, both the extent 
of the problem and (as is much less often 
reported) the role the pharmaceutical 
industry has played in creating and 
profiting from it. 

Humans have been harvesting the 
thick latex produced by opium poppies 
(Papaver somniferum ) for as long as 
written history has existed. It is believed 
that the Sumerians, inhabiting what is 
today Iraq, were the first civilisation 
to cultivate opium from poppy seeds 
in the third millennium BC. But it was 
similarly used in the Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Greek, Roman and Persian empires. 
Opium was initially eaten, drunk or 
inhaled via heated vessels by priests 
during religious rituals. Its therapeutic 
properties were appreciated from the 
start, as demonstrated by Homer: in 
The Odyssey he has Helen administer 
the drug to Telemachus to help him 
overcome his distress at Odysseus’s 
absence: “Presently she cast the drug 
into the wine of which they drank, to 
lull all pain and bring forgetfulness of 
every sorrow.” 

Over the centuries opium has been 
manipulated to increase its potency, but 
the production process has changed very 
little. Small chemical alterations have 
created synthetic and semi-synthetic 
derivates. Morphine, heroin, codeine, 
tramadol, oxycodone and fentanyl are all 
essentially the same as opium, but with 
varying potencies that can be smoked, 
taken as a pill, absorbed through a 
skin patch or injected. It is primarily 
for opium’s action on receptors in the 
central nervous system, thus inhibiting 
pain, that it is used by modem medicine. 

But it has other effects too: it can 
produce euphoria and cause nausea, 
constipation and itching. Opioids can 
also suppress the respiratory system 
and it is in this way that an overdose 
can be fatal. That is something that 
almost never happens when people 
take opioids in controlled medically 
prescribed doses, but it occurs routinely 
when opioids containing unknown 
concentrations are bought illicitly. 
These are often mixed with very potent 
formulations: fentanyl, for example, is 
up to a hundred times more potent than 
morphine; a few grains can be fatal. Yet 
the majority of heroin in the US is now 
cut with varying amounts of fentanyl, 
because that makes production cheaper 
and less space-consuming. 

The Centre for Disease Control 
reports that in 2016 there were 42,000 
opioid overdoses in the US. 2 In the same 
year there were 11.5 million Americans 
who misused prescription opioids, 
compared to 948,000 heroin users. 3 

Purdue Pharma 

When examining how the situation in 
America became so dire, two questions are 
key: why are so many people addicted to 
opioids and how did so many prescription 
opioids get onto the black market? The 
answer to both questions can be found by 


analysing the role of the pharmaceutical 
manufacturing and distribution industry. 

A good place to start is to look at 
the role that Purdue Pharma played 
in developing and promoting its star 
product - Oxycontin. Before getting into 
the opioid business Purdue was a small 
fish in the pharmaceutical pond. But 
in the 1980s it produced a drug called 
MS Contin - a variant of morphine that 
is released into the bloodstream at a 
slower rate than conventional morphine 
pills. That meant that cancer patients, 
for whom it was originally designed, 
would need to take fewer tablets. By the 
late 1990s though there was a problem 
on the horizon: the ending of the MS 
Contin patent. Meaning that soon other 
drug companies could produce the same 
drug but cheaper. 

Purdue’s answer was twofold: firstly 
to manufacture a new drug that it would 
claim is released into the system even 
more slowly, giving 12 hours of pain 
relief; and secondly to promote the drug 
as less addictive and therefore safer for 
use in more conditions than just terminal 
illness or cancer. This new blockbuster 
drug, Oxycontin, was produced through 
some minor chemical tweaks of an old 
out-of-favour variation of morphine 
called oxycodone. It would become 
the most profitable drug of all time, 
reportedly creating $36 billion profit 
for Purdue 4 and in many ways was the 
catalyst for the opioid crisis. 

On Oxycontin’s release Purdue’s 
team came out all guns blazing, 
spending $207 million on its promotion 
alone. Using techniques honed over 
decades by pharmaceutical companies 
to sell their products, Purdue inserted 
into medical journals promotional 
brochures designed to appear like 
academic studies, sponsored educational 
events and paid prominent doctors large 
sums to attend conferences in order to 
spread the gospel of Oxycontin. The 
company doubled its sales team to 600 
people, who were sent into hospitals and 
surgeries en masse. They enthused about 
Oxycontin’s amazing, long-lasting pain 
relief and how it was far less addictive 
than morphine, so it could be prescribed 
for all kinds of problems for which it 
would never even have been considered 
previously. Prescriptions of strong 
opioids started to soar - they were given 
to patients with less serious conditions, 
such as arthritis, headaches, chronic 
back pain or sports injuries. 

There were two slight drawbacks, 
however: Oxycontin did not provide the 
12 hours of pain relief claimed by the 
company; and, just as with other strong 


opioids, regular use led to ferocious 
addiction. In 2007 Purdue had to pay 
$634.5 million in fines for its use of 
grossly misleading advertising - a tiny 
fraction of the profits it continues to 
reap. Court documents revealed that 
the company had been aware of the 
addictiveness since the drug’s trials 
in 1995, 5 but by 2007 hundreds of 
thousands of unsuspecting patients 
were addicted. The use of strong opioids 
continued to grow exponentially, as other 
pharmaceutical companies released 
similar products - also benefiting from 
the new, more relaxed attitude to the 
prescription of powerful opioids. 

As any drug-dealing cartel knows, 
the manufacturing of a product is useless 
without a good distribution network. In 
the USA pharmaceutical industry 80%- 
90% of this distribution is done by three 
Fortune 500 companies: Cardinal Health, 
McKesson, and AmerisourceBergen. 
They are responsible for delivering 
the drugs to phannacies and specialist 
clinics all over America. In theory, 
when delivering orders for drugs like 
opioids they are supposed to flag up 
any suspiciously large orders, where 
pharmacies may be leaking them onto 
the black market. But historically these 
companies have distributed millions of 
opioids to single pharmacies where such 
leaks were likely - they were safe in the 
knowledge that the Drug Enforcement 
Agency (DEA) would only be able to 
punish them with token fines. 

Eventually the industry found 
even that unacceptable and started to 
lobby for a reduction in the already 
meagre DEA powers. In October 2016, 
Barack Obama signed a new law - 
one sponsored by the pharmaceutical 
industry - that vastly curtailed the DEA’s 
ability to stop the distribution of opioid 
pills. It introduced a much higher burden 
of proof that a drug being suspiciously 
distributed would cause “immediate 
harm”. The chief advocate of this 
hobbling of the DEA was Republican 
senator Tom Marino, who received 
nearly $100,000 of donations from 
the sponsors of the bill. Perversely 
Marino was later chosen by Donald 
Trump to be his drug tsar, but he was 
forced to withdraw in 2017, when The 
Washington Post ran a story about his 
links to the drug industry and the legal 
amendment he sponsored. 6 

But the damage was already done 
and the law remains in place. As a 
result hundreds of millions of non- 
prescribed opioid pills are sold each 
year - contributing to the 200,000 opioid 
overdose deaths since 1995, whilst 


ensuring continued demand and profit 
for the manufacturers. In a particularly 
Orwellian twist, the pharmaceutical 
companies have simultaneously 
developed new treatments for the 
effect of opioid overdose: for example, 
Naloxone is a drug that blocks the 
respiratory depression effects of opioids, 
meaning that if it is administered in time 
it can save a person’s life. However, 
as the opioid crisis escalated and the 
need for Naloxone increased, the price 
has also skyrocketed. Pushing both 
addiction and its ever increasingly 
expensive antidote simultaneously is 
something that would have challenged 
the morals of even Pablo Escobar. 7 

One other thing distinguishing 
the current opioid problem from 
the use of other illicit drugs in 
America - for example, the spike 
in heroin consumption in the 1970s 
and crack in the 1980s - is the type 
of localities affected. Those earlier 
epidemics were largely confined to 
the poorest communities in the largest 
cities, with the burden of harm falling 
disproportionately on the poorest, 
African-American communities. By 
contrast, the highest overdose and death 
rates from the current opioid crisis are 
smaller towns in West Virginia, New 
Hampshire and Ohio. Huntington, 
West Virginia has the highest per-capita 
overdose rate in the whole country: 35.3 
deaths per 100,000 - well over double 
the national average of 15 per 100,000. 8 

Of course, it is still the poorest in 
these states that are affected the most, 
but there has also been a widening out to 
white working class communities - one 
reason why the media and politicians 
have been more interested in the story. 
And Trump has had to show he is 
taking the problem seriously, because 
it is affecting people who voted for 
him. Hence his declaration of a public 
health emergency in October 2017. 
Yet, as we have come to expect from 
the current president, the bold tweets 
and press releases hold no perceivable 
substance. The $1 billion promised by 
Trump to help combat the problem had 
actually already been allocated, through 
the 21st Century Cures Act that was 
passed at the end of 2016, before he 
became president. 

Predictably Trump’s response will 
largely involve increasingly punitive 
measures for those people addicted to 
the opioids - in other words, a rerun 
of Ronald Reagan’s disastrous ‘war 
on drugs’ in the 1980s, the result of 
which was the mass imprisonment of 
those most in need of treatment and an 


adverse impact on already struggling 
communities. A particularly ominous 
part of Trump’s plan is his intention 
to introduce the death penalty for drug 
dealers, mirroring the brutal policies 
adopted in the Philippines. In fact, a 
month after this announcement Trump 
visited the Philippines and expressed his 
admiration for president Rodrigo Duterte 
and hailed their “great relationship”. So 
the best we can hope for is that Trump 
will do nothing at all in response to 
the opioid problem - which, given his 
attention span, is a real possibility too. 

Our response 

What then should we on the left be 
calling for to help end the thousands 
of daily opioid overdoses in America? 
Certainly not for greater powers for the 
DEA - an organisation whose main role 
has always been to criminalise drug 
users, whose policies are dictated by 
those in power: prioritising the needs of 
the drug industry over those suffering 
from drug addiction. We must instead 
call for the immediate decriminalisation 
of all currently illicit drug use. 

Many deaths occur because people 
are injecting heroin mixed with stronger 
opioids and because some who are 
prescribed opioids by their doctors 
turn to the street for heroin when such 
prescriptions are no longer adequate or 
affordable. The vast majority of deaths 
could be prevented by the legalisation 
of all opioids (and all other banned 
drugs) and prescribing them for free in 
less harmful concentrations, where they 
can be taken in a safe, clean environment 
with a hygienic needle. This would be 
the first step in getting people onto a 
more long-term opioid replacement 
treatment, such as methadone. We 
must also demand the immediate 
nationalisation of the pharmaceutical 
industries, thus ending the current 
pharmaceuticals’ ability to profit from 
the suffering of millions of people. 

Ultimately though, the problems 
associated with opioid use can only be 
overcome when the conditions that lead 
people to seek the numbing euphoria 
they produce are themselves alleviated. 
The opioid crisis is specific to the 
conditions in capitalist America in the 
21 st century - just as the Chinese opium 
crisis of the 17th and 18th centuries was 
a result of the conditions created by 
domestic feudalism plus the impact of 
British imperialism. 

Of course, I am not claiming that 
in some utopian communist future we 
will not need drugs because we will 
all be walking around getting high 
off life itself. As we have seen, drug 
use - that is, ingesting substances that 
have a reality-altering effect - is as old 
as human culture and there is no reason 
to suggest that it will not continue to be 
part of that culture in the future. That 
is partly because humans have always 
manipulated their chemical environment 
as a way of exploring and learning from it 
and communicating with each other - but 
also because sometimes drugs can be fun. 

However, the habitual use of drugs 
to escape reality at the expense of the 
user’s health can only be achieved by 
overcoming the current alienating reality 
in favour of a genuinely humane and 
democratic alternative • 

Notes 

1. www.mirror.co.uk/news/weird-news/drug-thats- 
tuming-users-into-cannibals-867128. 

2. www. cdc. gov/drugoverdose/index. html. 

3. www. samhsa. gov/data/sites/default/files/ 
NSDUH-FFR1 -2016/NSDUH-FFR1 -2016.pdf. 

4. www.newyorker.com/magazine/2017/10/30/ 
the-family-that-built-an-empire-of-pain. 

5. www.cnbc.com/id/18591525. 

6. www.washingtonpost.com/graphics/2017/ 
investigations/dea-drug-industry-congress/?utm_ 
term=.670759697355. 

7. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Pablo_Escobar. 

8. www. drugabuse. gov/drugs-abuse/opioids/ 
opioid-summaries-by-state. 
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No more ‘Enoch was right’ 

Attempts to ban BBC’s Rivers of blood programme were totally misplaced, writes Eddie Ford 



Enoch Powell: pre-World War II imperialist nostalgia 


L ast week the BBC came under 
some criticism for airing a 
recitation of Enoch Powell’s 
infamous, 45-minute ‘rivers of blood’ 
speech, delivered 50 years ago to a 
gathering of Tories in Birmingham’s 
Midland Hotel. 1 The text was read by 
the Scottish actor, Ian McDiarmid, 
who had played Powell previously in 
Chris Hannan’s acclaimed play, What 
shadows. 

This was the first time that the 
full speech has been broadcast in 
the UK - something that the show’s 
presenter, Amol Rajan, was maybe 
just a bit too overeager to promote. 
On the other hand, Rajan was also 
keen to emphasise that the recital 
would be interspersed with critical 
commentary by various ‘experts’ and 
others, such as the rightwing Labour 
MP, David Lammy - who recalled 
the effect that the speech had created 
amongst his family at the time and 
how it became an unwanted part of the 
“wallpaper” of his childhood. Clearly 
then, the programme was not an advert 
for Powellism or an act of historical 
rehabilitation - quite the opposite. 
Not that this writer expected anything 
else from the institutionally anti-racist 
BBC, which reflects the consensus of 
today’s establishment that Powell’s 
speech was dangerously divisive. 

Of course, at the time the then 
Tory shadow minister and MP for 
Wolverhampton South West had a 
mass audience in mind - he wanted 
to make big waves, having already 
delivered advanced transcripts of the 
speech to the press and made sure 
there was a news crew present to film 
the occasion. Giving the talk a few 
days before the second reading of 
the 1968 Race Relations Bill, Powell 
launched a furious assault on what 
he saw as a tide of immigration that 
would destroy the fabric of the nation 
and advocated a ‘voluntary’ scheme 
of repatriation based on “generous 
grants and assistance” that would 
reduce the level of immigration to 
“negligible proportions”. 2 Referring 
to the ‘Windrush generation’ of new 
Commonwealth immigrants in parts of 
the inner cities, Powell said “we must 
be mad, literally mad, as a nation” to 
permit an “annual inflow” of some 
50,000 dependents - which for him was 
“like watching a nation busily engaged 
in heaping up its own funeral pyre”. 
Indeed, he continued, “so insane are 
we that we actually permit unmarried 
persons to immigrate for the purpose 
of founding a family with spouses 
and fiancees whom they have never 
seen” - licentious barbarism beyond 
comprehension. 

Powell went on to claim that if the 
Race Relations Bill were to be passed 
it would bring about “discrimination” 
against the native population, which 
would generate a “sense of alarm and of 
resentment” - meaning that parliament 
was at risk of “throwing a match onto 
gunpowder”. Especially notoriously, 
he mentioned talking a few weeks 
earlier to a “decent, ordinary fellow 
Englishman” who worried that in 15 
or 20 years time “the black man will 
have the whip hand over the white 
man” - doubtlessly a truly dreadful 
prospect for his audience. He also 
treated his listeners to the story of a 
“respectable” white pensioner who 
gets “excreta pushed through her letter 
box” and when she goes to the shops 
is “followed by children - charming, 
wide-grinning piccaninnies” who 
“cannot speak English, but one word 
they know: ‘Racialist,’ they chant” - the 
poor lady was “convinced” she would 
go to prison once the dreaded bill had 
been passed, with Powell rhetorically 
asking: “And is she so wrong?” Er, I 


think so. 

All of this led to his equally 
notorious conclusory crescendo about 
being “filled with foreboding”: the 
MP for Wolverhampton South West, 
“like the Roman” in Virgil’s Aeneid, 
sees “the River Tiber foaming with 
much blood” - that is “coming upon us 
here by our own volition and our own 
neglect” unless “resolute and urgent 
action” is immediately taken to avert 
the oncoming national tragedy - which 
obviously needed a saviour like Enoch 
Powell to alert us to our collective 
follies. 

Racialist 

Needless to say, in what is arguably a 
defining act of official state anti-racism, 
Powell was immediately sacked as 
shadow defence spokesman by the 
Conservative Party’s leader at the 
time, Edward Heath - who described 
the speech as “racialist in tone” and, 
even worse, a clear attempt to seize 
the leadership of the party. 

However, sacking aside, Powell 
found supporters elsewhere. Possibly 
most famous of all, two days after the 
speech a thousand dockers stopped 
work and marched to the House of 
Commons - some bearing placards 
saying “Back Britain, not black Britain” 
and chanting outside parliament: 
“We want Enoch Powell”. A docker 
explained to the BBC that Powell was 
“the only man with the guts to say what 
he thinks.” One Gallup Poll conducted 
that year found that 74% agreed 
with Powell’s comments on race and 
immigration, with other polls coming 
out with higher percentages still. 

Neither was his appeal limited 
to the inner cities: 327 out of 413 
Conservative constituency associations, 
many in leafy suburbs, voted to stop all 
“coloured immigration”. Maybe just as 
alarming, in 1976 Eric Clapton declared 
to a huge audience in Birmingham that 
“Powell was right” about there being 
too many foreigners in the country - 
“Send them back!” he shouted to the 
crowd. “Keep Britain white!” 

Even right up to this day, 50 years 
later, ‘Enoch was right’ is a phrase 
you regularly hear muttered almost 
conspiratorially in pubs across the 
country - especially in particularly 
backward places like south Devon. 
Wait for the red glint in the eye if 


you express disagreement. There 
is now a simmering political row 
about whether to erect a blue plaque 
simply informing passers-by in 
Wolverhampton that “Enoch Powell, 
1912-1998, Conservative MP, lived 
here” (though actually in 1974 he left 
the Tory Party in opposition to Heath’s 
backing for Britain’s membership of 
the European Economic Community 
and returned to the House of Commons 
as the Ulster Unionist Party MP for the 
Northern Irish constituency of South 
Down until he was defeated at the 1987 
general election). 

Nominations for a plaque have been 
received by the Wolverhampton Civic 
and Historical Society, which will 
consider them this year. Supporters 
of the idea include Nigel Hastilow, 
a former Conservative parliamentary 
candidate who was dropped in 
2007 after writing a newspaper 
column arguing - yes, you guessed 
it - that “Enoch Powell was right” 
and “arguably one of the greatest 
politicians of the last century”. A poll 
was initiated on the proposal by the 
local right wing newspaper, The Express 
and Star , with two thirds voting in 
favour and framed by an editorial 
stating that it was “worth remembering 
that this intelligent and complex man 
represented Wolverhampton for nearly 
a quarter of a century”. 

Horrified, the bishop of 
Wolverhampton, Clive Gregory, 
has declared that such a plaque 
would be “widely interpreted as 
honouring Enoch Powell’s racist 
views” - something he could 
never countenance. In the opinion 
of Dr Shirin of the University of 
Wolverhampton, plaques are “intended 
to celebrate a notable figure”, but the 
‘rivers of blood’ speech “was not an 
interesting curiosity” - rather, “it was 
a powerful and threatening message 
whose impact is still being felt”. 

Context 

Notwithstanding the innocent, anti-racist 
protestations of the BBC and Amol 
Rajan, some people were not at all 
happy with the Powell programme. 
The Labour peer, Lord Andrew Adonis, 
asked the watchdog, Ofcom, to intervene 
and instruct the BBC not to broadcast 
the speech on the grounds that it was 
“incendiary and racist”. Ban it. Indeed, 


a furious Adonis called the show “an 
incitement to racial hatred” and even 
suggested that the BBC had become a 
“custodian of [Powell’s] racism” - not 
that he had a chance of stopping the 
broadcast, given that Ofcom is a post¬ 
transmission regulator which advises 
viewers to complain to the BBC in the 
first instance. 

But Hirsch too was “disgusted” by 
how the programme was promoted 
and now viewed her participation as a 
mistake, admitting she had “been sick 
with worry since seeing the way this is 
being presented”. Others thought that, 
whilst the BBC was right to mark the 
anniversary of the speech because of 
its contemporary impact, a “theatrical 
rendition” of the whole speech was not 
the appropriate method - as it might 
“imbue what was effectively a racist 
rant” with “the status of an intellectual 
endeavour deserving close textual 
analysis”. 3 

However, most of these criticisms are 
misplaced - Lord Adonis’s comments 
being particularly absurd and ultimately 
irrational. As pointed out in The 
Guardian by former Revolutionary 
Communist Party member, Kenan 
Malik - “To claim that it is racist to 
broadcast Powell’s speech in full, rather 
than provide snippets, to place it in 
context and question its assumptions 
is seemingly not to understand what 
it means to put something in context” 
(April 15). Did the German government 
become a “custodian” of Nazism 
when in 2016 it finally permitted the 
publication of Mein Kampf - doubtlessly 
upsetting our Socialist Workers Party 
comrades who seem to think that only 
duly-accredited students and academics 
should be allowed to gaze upon the 
evil tome - otherwise you will be 
instantly corrupted by its supernatural 
emanations. Or is this a book “you 
would wish your wife or your servants 
to read?”, as the prosecuting counsel 
asked during the 1960 obscenity trial 
of DH Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s 
lover - similarly, do you really want 
the masses to listen all over again 
to Powell’s “incendiary and racist” 
rhetoric? 

Having said that, the BBC’s 
dissection of the speech was very tame 
stuff and not especially enlightening. 
For all of its stated aims, it did not fully 
succeed in properly contextualising 


Powell’s address, nor was there any real 
depth of analysis or effective challenges 
to many of the glib anecdotes trotted 
out by Powell. For that, we had to wait 
until about three-quarters of the way 
through the programme for extracts 
from David Frost’s gloriously forensic 
examination and demolition of Powell 
in a 1969 interview that made this 
supposedly honest and truthful man - as 
his apologists never tire of saying - look 
shifty and evasive, if not cowardly. 

But what was Powell’s contested 
speech actually about? In many ways, 
it was a lament for empire, to which 
he always felt total loyalty from an 
early age - coming as he did from a 
well-off, middle-class background. 
His experience during World War 
II, where he served in India, just 
developed this passion for empire 
and its values. For Powell, as for 
many others of his generation and 
background, the empire was a world 
system stitched into his political and 
ideological DNA - representing the 
very essence of what it meant to be an 
Englishman. By all accounts, when the 
war ended Powell harboured dreams of 
returning to colonial India in the role 
of viceroy - but a professional career 
in politics was another way to uphold 
and defend overseas possessions. 
Naturally, as the years progressed, 
he became dismayed by the steady 
retreat of the once glorious British 
empire - especially blaming, after the 
humiliating 1956 Suez debacle, the 
nefarious Unites States for its role in 
that decline, which he saw as neither 
inevitable nor justified. 

Powell’s shift from 1967 onwards 
towards a new, stridently anti¬ 
immigrant politics was made within 
this context of late 1960s British 
capitalism - which felt compelled 
to counter an increasingly confident 
trade unionist militancy. The mass 
complacency of the 1950s and early 
1960s disappearing, there was a 
palpable fear within ruling class 
circles that ‘the rule of law’ was no 
longer guaranteed - anarchy beckoned. 

Powell’s speech comes out of 
this juncture of class conflict - 
developed as a means for engaging 
simultaneously with the existential 
fears of the ruling class elite and those 
deep anxieties within certain working 
class communities, and assisted by a 
prevalence of racist ideas inculcated 
by centuries of imperialism. As Shirin 
Hirsch writes in the latest issue of 
the SWP’s International Socialism 
magazine, Powell’s ‘rivers of blood’ 
speech “offered both a superficial 
confrontation with the establishment 
and a focus on a new black threat” , 4 
He hankered for the certainties and 
rule of the patrician elite - which 
in the context of the time meant the 
aggressive promotion of ‘Anglo- 
Saxon’ values and anti-immigrant 
nationalism: Britain had to have a 
white face. 

The ruling class today is still as 
nationalist as ever, of course, but it has 
adopted a form of anti-racism as part 
of its rearticulated post-World War 
II ideology - stressing that all of us, 
white or black, need to unite around 
the national flag against outsiders 
and all those who pose a threat to the 
‘British way of life’ • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.bbc.co.uk/programmes/b09z08w3. 

2. www.telegraph.co.uk/comment/3643823/ 
Enoch-Powells-Rivers-of-Blood-speech.html. 

3. www.theguardian.com/tv-and-radio/2018/ 
apr/14/50-years-on-rivers-of-blood-review-tame- 
dissection-of-enoch-powells-racist-speech-fails- 
to-enlighten. 

4. http://isj.org.uk/remembering-rivers-of-blood/. 
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Both sides of the fence 

Leftist intellectuals have taken fright when faced with the ‘anti-Semitism’ smear campaign. Tony 
Greenstein responds to Richard Seymour 



Richard Seymour: moving rapidly to the right 


acobin is not a site that most 
people on the left in Britain will 
be familiar with. It is, however, 
a major leftwing journal in the United 
States. I once wrote an article entitled 
‘Rewriting the holocaust’ for Jacobin, 
in the wake of Binyamin Netanyahu’s 
speech to the 2015 World Zionist 
Congress, when he described how 
Hitler was ‘persuaded to adopt the final 
solution’ by the mufti of Jerusalem. 1 

Now Jacobin has published an 
article by Richard Seymour, who is 
undoubtedly a gifted and capable 
writer. He was, until the 2013 rape 
crisis, a member of the Socialist 
Workers Party, when he led the 
resistance on his Lenin's Tomb blog 
to the attempts by the SWP leadership 
and Alex Callinicos to cover up what 
had happened. Since then he has drifted 
politically, writing a couple of books, 
becoming immersed in intersectionality 
and flirting with Left Unity. Seymour’s 
latest article in Jacobin suggests he is 
wandering aimlessly across the left, 
dragged in the undertow of conflicting 
political currents without either ballast 
or firm conviction. 

Seymour is mired in the swamp 
of identity politics and this is causing 
him to lose his political bearings. After 
all, a Jewish identity based around 
Israel and Zionism, suitably dressed 
up as a concern with anti-Semitism, is 
equally as valid as a Palestinian identity 
based on ethnic cleansing. If Jews can 
claim that they are oppressed because 
of hostility to Israel who is going to 
countermand this? When class and 
race are removed from the equation 
how can we decide who is oppressed 
and who is the oppressor? Everything 
is subjective and personal. All identities 
are equally valid, albeit some are more 
equal than others. By what criteria 
can one say that an identity based on 
Zionism is reactionary if one does not 
have an analysis based on class and 
imperialism? 

Seymour’s article, entitled ‘Labour’s 
anti-Semitism affair’, on Labour’s 
media-manufactured anti-Semitism 
crisis, proves the maxim that those 
who leave the SWP invariably drift 
to the right. 2 In Seymour’s case this 
involves a wholesale abandonment of 
class politics in favour of subjectivism 
and a crude empiricism. 

The article is a deep disappointment 
- he tries to bridge the gap between the 
two sides of “Labour’s anti-Semitism 
affair”. His purpose is blindingly 
obvious. He wants to find something 
innovative to say. He wants to put 
new wine into old bottles and thus he 
imagines he is being daring and brave 
in seeking to break the mould of the 
politics of anti-Semitism. Like those 
who have tried this feat of political 
acrobatics before him, he ends up 
satisfying no-one. It is a tilt to the 
right and an abandonment of the left. 
It stands in marked contrast to the 
subsequent Jacobin article, ‘Corbyn 
under fire’, by Daniel Finn. 3 

One of the hallmarks of socialist or 
leftwing writers is their commitment 
to the overthrow of the system we live 
under. They employ their talents on our 
behalf, not just their own. There should 
be no room to doubt where they stand 
on the major issues of the day. They 
are against the mainstream. People 
such as John Pilger, Naomi Klein, 
Noam Chomsky, Norman Finkelstein 
and Tariq Ali have demonstrated their 
commitment under fire. However the 
left is also plagued by opportunists 
and turncoats - fair-weather friends 
and erstwhile socialists like Owen 
Jones, The Guardian's resident leftie 
and friend of the Israeli Labor Party/ 


Jewish Labour Movement (JLM). 
Others, like Nick Cohen, simply 
jack-knifed to the right. American 
neoconservatism is littered with the 
bodies of ex-leftists such as Nathan 
Glazer, James Burnham and Irving 
Kristol (see ‘The neoconservative 
counterrevolution’, also published in 
Jacobin*). 

Context 

I would have expected Richard Seymour 
to have put Labour’s ‘anti-Semitism’ 
crisis into some kind of context in 
the course of his 5,000-word article: 
from where and why did it arise? Or 
was the ‘anti-Semitism’ controversy 
a spontaneous eruption when the 
prospect of a Corbyn leadership of the 
Labour Party materialised? A narrative 
of‘anti-Semitism’ that is espoused by 
every rightwing newspaper in Britain 
- from the Daily Mail and The Sun to 
The Guardian - surely demands some 
explanation as to its origins? 

I find it wholly dishonest that, when 
describing the fabricated anti-Semitism 
controversy at Oxford University 
Labour Club in January 2016, Seymour 
referred to the central villain - the club’s 
chair, Alex Chalmers - as “a former 
intern at the pro-Israel group, Bicom 
[the Britain Israel Communications and 
Research Centre]”. 

Chalmer’s resignation as chair 
sparked the crisis and led to the 
Royall report, which in turn led to the 
Chakrabarti report. The information 
about his links to Bicom was discovered 
by Asa Winstanley, a researcher and 
writer for The Electronic Intifada, 
whose articles, ‘How Israel lobby 
manufactured UK Labour Party’s 
anti-Semitism crisis’ and ‘Instigator 
of anti-Semitism scam kicked out of 
Labour’, are indispensable to anyone 
seeking to make sense of what was 
happening. 5 Yet, although purloining 
the fruits of Asa’s investigative work, 
Seymour did not deign to give him 
credit. The Guardian and other papers 
get frequent references but the writings 
of a journalist on our side are simply 
ignored. 

As people will know, I was one 
of the major casualties of this crisis. 
I was suspended on March 18 2016 
and expelled on February 18 2018. I 
have detailed the various stages of my 
suspension - from my investigation 
hearing 6 to my successful application 
for an injunction against the Labour 
Party 7 - on my blog. I have tried to 


put what has happened to me into a 
wider context: for example, detailing 
the suspension of people like Jackie 
Walker. 

So I find it difficult to empathise 
with so-called intellectuals who divorce 
themselves from that which they write 
about. People who pride themselves on 
their detachment from the struggle and 
who adopt an aloof and condescending 
attitude to those who are involved in 
political battles are destined not to 
hang around for too long. People like 
Richard Seymour believe themselves 
equipped to offer their advice from on 
high without ever getting their hands 
dirty. 

I do not doubt that Seymour can 
sometimes write interesting and 
insightful articles, but he can also be 
extremely arrogant. Although he has 
escaped from its clutches, Seymour 
has nonetheless retained the mentality 
and psychology of the SWP, where 
everything is subordinate to ‘building 
the party’. Perhaps, having kept away 
from left sectarian politics, I find 
myself irritated at the cynicism of a 
group from which I was expelled at 
the tender age of 19. To repeat all its 
mistakes over and over again, without 
ever learning from them, and to operate 
in the same way as you have always 
done, with front organisations which 
garner less and less support, merely 
proves Einstein’s maxim that the 
definition of insanity is repeating the 
same thing over and over again and 
hoping for a different result. 

As I have pointed out, there is 
no attempt in Richard’s article to 
explain the origins of Labour’s ‘anti- 
Semitism’ campaign. It apparently 
appeared as if by magic. The idea 
of a deliberately coordinated plan 
to destabilise Labour does not even 
seem to have occurred to him, and the 
possibility of state interference and 
involvement completely escapes him. 

A ‘problem’ 

Seymour begins with the minutiae of the 
latest incidents of‘anti-Semitism’ - from 
Jewdas to the famous mural by Mear 
One, which he automatically assumes 
is anti-Semitic, to Christine Shawcroft. 
Seymour concludes: 

There is, clearly, a problem somewhere. 

Unfortunately, the way in which 

allegations of anti-Semitism have 

been used for party-political purposes 

has tended to obscure the need to 


address it. 

This is the key defect of his article: he 
accepts that “There is, clearly, a problem 
somewhere.” 

Seymour’s article provides 
justification for the statement by 
Momentum that was issued in the wake 
ofthe latest episode of‘anti-Semitism’. 
It bears the imprint of Jon Lansman, 
a left Zionist who heads Momentum. 
Lansman has consistently refused 
to mobilise Momentum in the fight 
against the witch-hunt in the Labour 
Party - and still less to counter the 
activities of the JLM, the Israeli state’s 
representatives inside Labour. The 
statement reads: 

Momentum’s NCG believes that 
accusations of anti-Semitism should 
not and cannot be dismissed simply 
as rightwing smears nor as the result 
of conspiracies. Current examples 
of anti-Semitism within the Labour 
Party are not only a problem of a 
few, extreme ‘bad apples’, but also 
of unconscious bias, which manifests 
itself in varied, nuanced and subtle 
ways and is more widespread in the 
Labour Party than many of us had 
understood even a few months ago. 

It is possible to accept that 
anti-Semitism is a problem in parts 
of the left and needs to be loudly 
denounced, whilst also accepting that 
some of Jeremy Corbyn’s political 
opponents are opportunistically using 
this issue as a way to undermine his 
leadership. 8 

There is nothing in the above statement 
that Seymour could disagree with. It 
does not seem to have occurred to him 
that the election of Jeremy Corbyn as 
leader of the second major party in the 
US’s closest ally in Europe - someone 
who was both anti-Nato and anti-US 
imperialism - could not but help provoke 
panic in the security establishment. If 
the CIA and all the other spooks at the 
US embassy were not discussing what 
to do when Corbyn appeared to be 
winning the Labour leadership contest, 
they were not doing their job. 

Perhaps Seymour believes that, 
whilst the CIA has no compunction 
in destabilising governments and 
parties in Latin America, it would not 
do such a thing in Britain? Maybe he 
has not heard of Operation Gladio. 9 
It does not seem to have occurred to 
Seymour that the Labour Party is being 


destabilised via the United States’ 
chosen friend, Israel. It is as if the A1 
Jazeera undercover series, The lobby, 
had not been shown and Shai Masot, 
the Israeli agent, had never existed. 

Seymour takes certain facts and 
ignores others - for example, the 
attack on Corbyn even before he 
became leader as a holocaust-denier. 
He lacks any perspective, making 
empiricism into a fine art. Indeed the 
‘anti-Semitism’ campaign is all our 
fault: “If you walk straight into the 
constantly whirring propellers of a 
hostile media with eyes wide shut, 
then what is the use of complaining 
about the ‘Israel lobby’?” So the false 
anti-Semitism campaign has nothing 
to do with the media or those who 
own them. The blame lies rather with 
their victims. 

Seymour’s factual grasp also leaves 
a lot to be desired. When talking about 
Ken Livingstone’s remark that Hitler 
supported Zionism, Seymour says 
of Ha’avara - the transfer agreement 
between the Jewish Agency in Palestine 
and the Nazi state: “Hitler was not 
‘supporting’Zionism so much as using 
every expedient to expel Jews from 
Germany.” 

This is simply not true. The Nazi 
government made it clear that it did 
support the German Zionist movement 
against its non-Zionist counterparts. 
David Cesarani has described how 
“The efforts of the Gestapo are oriented 
to promoting Zionism as much as 
possible and lending support to its 
efforts to further emigration”. 10 Lucy 
Dawidowicz, another Zionist historian, 
described how, on January 28 1935, 
Reinhardt Heydrich issued a directive, 
stating: "... the activity of the Zionist- 
oriented youth organisations ... prior 
to their emigration to Palestine lies in 
the interest of the National Socialist 
state’s leadership”. These organisations 
therefore “are not to be treated with 
that strictness that it is necessary to 
apply to the members of the so-called 
German-Jewish organisations 
(assimilationists)”. 11 

Francis Nicosia writes of how 
Berl Katznelson - a founder of the 
Israeli Mapai party and editor of 
its paper, Davar - saw the rise of 
Hitler as “an opportunity to build and 
flourish like none we have ever had 
or ever will have”. 12 The attitude of 
Zionist leader David Ben Gurion to 
the holocaust is best described by his 
official biographer, Shabtai Teveth: “If 
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there was a line in Ben-Gurion’s mind 
between the beneficial disaster and an 
all-destroying catastrophe, it must have 
been a very fine one.” 13 

Ha’avara was not set up in order 
to help Jews emigrate from Germany. 
The Jews it helped were amongst the 
richest, with sufficient capital to enable 
them to enter Palestine without an 
immigration certificate. They could 
have left anyway. Ha’avara’s purpose, 
from the Nazi’s point of view, was to 
undermine the international Jewish 
boycott of Nazi Germany, which 
was destroying the German export 
economy. From the point of view of 
the Zionist Organisation, Ha’avara was 
the sole way of bringing into Palestine 
the maximum amount of German 
Jewish capital. According to Edwin 
Black, Ha’avara’s main purpose was 
“saving the wealth” of German Jewry 
and “rescuing the capital from Nazi 
Germany”. 14 The Jews themselves were 
a secondary matter. 

Baruch Vladech, chair of the 
American Jewish Labor Committee and 
editor of the Yiddish Daily Forward, 
described Ha’avara’s purpose as “not 
to rescue the Jews from Germany, but 
to strengthen various institutions in 
Palestine”. He observed that, whilst 
“the whole organized labour movement 
and the progressive world are waging 
a fight against Hitler through the 
boycott”, the “transfer agreement scabs 
on that fight”. 15 

Off beam 

Seymour’s criticisms of Jackie Walker, 
the black-Jewish activist who was 
vice-chair of Momentum, are even 
more off beam. By attending the 
‘training session’ of the Jewish Labour 
Movement on anti-Semitism, she was 
waging a “factional war”. Seymour 
describes her comment that holocaust 
day was not “open to all people who 
experienced a holocaust” as wrong. It 
is not: various African holocausts are 
excluded, while the extermination of the 
disabled and Roma are classified under 
‘Persecution’ rather than ‘Holocaust’ 
by the Holocaust Memorial Day Trust. 

Seymour describes Jackie’s 
behaviour as “tendentious”, in that 
“she was splitting hairs, belittling anti- 
Semitism”. This reveals his ignorance of 
the subject. Jackie was challenging the 
International Holocaust Remembrance 
Alliance definition of anti-Semitism, 
which conflates anti-Semitism and 
anti-Zionism. The IHRAis at the centre 
of the debate over false allegations 
of ‘anti-Semitism’. If Seymour is so 
unaware of the ramifications of the 
IHRA, then he should read the criticism 
of it in London Review of Books May 
2017 by former court of appeal judge 
Sir Stephen Sedley. 16 

Seymour concludes by saying 
that “Walker’s tactical misadventure 
inadvertently damaged her own cause”, 
implying that it was her own fault 
that “she was drummed out of the 
Momentum leadership”. What kind of 
socialist blames the defeat of workers 
on their own mistakes as a means 
of making a rhetorical point? It is 
noteworthy that Seymour has nothing 
to say about the Momentum leadership 
itself. 

Seymour claims that precisely 
56 individuals have been suspended 
because of allegations of anti-Semitism, 
citing Thomas Jones’s article, ‘Labour 
and anti-Semitism’. 17 The only problem 
with this is that it was written in May 
2016 - we are nearly two years down 
the road and the numbers are far greater. 
We had thousands of suspensions in the 
summer of 2016 during the leadership 
election, many of which were based on 
‘anti-Semitism’. 

Seymour is right when he says that 
Israel has become a “totem issue ... 
a displacement for other issues” and 
that this is one of the reasons for the 
false anti-Semitism campaign. It is 
because Israel has become symbolic of 
the divide between right and left that 
we have to confront Labour’s role in 
supporting the world’s only apartheid 


state - not allow ourselves to be bogged 
down in refuting the false allegations of 
anti-Semitism. Unfortunately Seymour 
proposes the opposite course: namely 
that we should take seriously that which 
he describes as a displacement issue. 

In the section on Jewish anti- 
Zionists, Seymour writes that the 
reaction to what he calls anti-anti- 
Semitism “has many sources, and some 
of it, as Momentum suggests, might 
be rooted in shades and variations 
of unconscious anti-Semitism”. 18 
Momentum’s own statement speaks of 
an “unconscious bias, which manifests 
itself in varied, nuanced and subtle 
ways and is more widespread ... than 
many of us had understood”. 

Racism, if it is “unconscious” is 
not worth the candle. At a time when 
the government has stripped people 
of the Windrush generation of their 
citizenship rights, when we face 
the continuing issue of black deaths 
in custody at the hands of a racist 
police force and the incarceration of 
refugees, to talk about an invisible or 
“unconscious” racism that is deployed 
on behalf of white privileged people is 
obscene and racist in itself. 

Momentum’s statement calls 
for “unconscious bias training” 
and “awareness training”. As Virou 
Srilangarajah wrote in an obituary for 
the legendary anti-racist writer and 
activist, Ambalavaner Sivanandan, 
who died earlier this year, “racism 
awareness training” has removed state 
and institutional responsibility for 
racism, instead turning it into a ‘natural’ 
social phenomenon independent of 
material conditions - a ‘white disease’. 19 

Racial awareness training - which 
Chakrabarti opposed but which the 
Labour Party has ignored - is based 
on the idea that racism exists inside 
one’s head, not in society. It reaches 
its apotheosis in the absurdity of the 
JLM, the ‘sister party’ of the racist 
Israeli Labor Party - which supports 
the segregation of Jew and Arab and 
Netanyahu’s deportation of40,000 black 
African refugees from Israel - running 
training sessions on ‘anti-Semitism’. 
You might as well have the Yorkshire 
Ripper give a lecture on violence 
against women. This is the nonsense 
that Seymour is subscribing to. 

If what Seymour (and Lansman) 
argue is correct, the false allegations 
of ‘anti-Semitism’ have nothing to do 
with labelling all criticism of Zionism 
as ‘anti-Semitic’. They have nothing 
to do with the right’s use of the issue 
as a means of attacking Corbyn: it is 
all down to the unconscious mind. 
I just hope that if Seymour decides 
to abandon writing for a career he 
does not choose psychoanalysis or 
psychiatry as his chosen profession. 
Freud undoubtedly has a lot to answer 
for, but surely not the vacuity of 
Richard Seymour. 

There is, of course, a simpler 
explanation. Momentum has resolutely 
avoided opposing the anti-Semitism 
witch-hunt. This nonsense about 
“unconscious anti-Semitism” is 
intended to explain why there are so 
few genuine examples of anti-Semitism 
to be found. 

Seymour’s description of Jewish 
Voice for Labour, Free Speech on 
Israel and Jewdas as anti-Zionist is 
simply wrong. None of the groups say 
that they are anti-Zionist. Although 
Seymour is right about the decline of 
leftwing Zionism, I fail to understand 
his analogy with Wallace baiting 
Truman. Seymour describes, but 
doesn’t analyse. 

Seymour’s section, ‘The limits of 
anti-anti-anti-Semitism', suggests that 
anti-Zionists in the Labour Party are 
posturing as being politically tough. 
He tells us that “it is not helpful for 
the left to adopt this attitude, or the 
performative political ‘toughness’ that 
often comes with it. Defensiveness 
has to give way to reflexivity.” This 
demonstrates the superficiality of 
this article and also how far removed 
Seymour is from what he writes about. 


We are in the midst of a war, waged by 
the right and using anti-Semitism as a 
weapon, and all Seymour can suggest 
is that we should be “reflexive”. 

Factual basis? 

What he really means is that we should 
accept that there is some factual basis 
to the allegations of anti-Semitism. 
Seymour uncritically quotes from a 
survey by the far-right-Zionist Campaign 
Against Anti-Semitism without asking 
any deeper questions, such as whether 
the survey was flawed, whether it was 
designed to produce certain outcomes 
or indeed anything about the CAA itself. 

In the CAA’s survey people are 
asked different questions relating to 
Jews (for example, ‘Do Jews chase 
money?’) and because nearly half of 
the population answer positively to 
one of the questions they conclude 
that we are in the middle of a wave 
of anti-Semitism and that nearly half 
of British people are anti-Semitic. 
Seymour goes along with this. 

Dave Rich, the deputy director of 
the Zionist Community Security Trust, 
with whom I agree on virtually nothing, 
observed: 

This latest poll showed something 
else that is interesting ... that people 
who believe anti-Semitic things about 
Jews rarely think of themselves as 
anti-Semitic ... It is as if anti-Semitic 
ideas circulate in society and influence 
the stereotypes people believe about 
Jews, but this does not affect how 
people imagine they relate to actual, 
living Jews who they know or might 
meet... Even people who believe there 
is a global Jewish conspiracy or deny 
the holocaust are affronted by the 
notion they might be anti-Semitic. 20 

The normally restrained Institute for 
Jewish Policy Research found that the 
CAA’s “barometer” report was “littered 
with flaws” and the group’s work “may 
even be rather irresponsible”. The IJPR 
criticised the way that the Campaign 
Against Anti-Semitism had used data 
to make the “rather sensationalist claim 
that almost half of all British adults 
harbour some sort of anti-Semitic 
view”. A “far more accurate and honest 
read” of the data would “highlight 
the fact that between 75% and 90% 
of people in Britain either do not 
hold anti-Semitic views or have no 
particular view of Jews either way, and 
only about 4% to 5% of people can be 
characterised as clearly anti-Semitic”. 21 

The CAA also claimed that more 
than half of British Jews felt that current 
anti-Semitism echoed that of the 1930s. 
Anshel Pfeffer witheringly observed in 
Ha ’aretz that if the CAA “actually believe 
that, then it’s hard to take anything they 
say about contemporary anti-Semitism 
in their home country seriously.” Pfeffer 
noted, regarding the statement that Jews 
talk about the holocaust too much in order 
to gain sympathy, “too many Jews... are 
often too quick to bring up the holocaust 
in order to make a point... Holding that 
opinion doesn’t necessarily make you an 
anti-Semite.” 22 

According to the respected Pew 
Research Centre’s 2016 global survey 
of attitudes, just 7% of British people 
are anti-Semitic. Compare this to 28% 
in the case of Islamophobia and 45% in 
the case of anti-Roma racism. 

The problem with Seymour is that 
he is still faithful to the SWP notion 
that all forms of racism are equal, 
even when anti-Semitism is a marginal 
prejudice that does not involve power 
relations within capitalist society, state 
racism or economic discrimination. 
Instead of researching the subject, 
Seymour reaches for Google and 
takes what the CAA says at face value 
without any attempt to find out what 
its motives might be. 

It would also appear that Seymour 
has adopted - or rather swallowed - 
the concept of “left anti-Semitism” 
that is normally associated with 
the pro-imperialist Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty. He describes the 


self-publicising narcissist, Gary 
Spedding, as a “Jewish leftwinger”, 
citing his article in Ha 'aretz, ‘We in 
the Palestinian solidarity movement 
have a problem with anti-Semitism’. 23 
Whatever else Spedding is, he is 
certainly not Jewish (nor is he leftwing) 
- although that does not prevent him 
telling Jews just what is and is not 
anti-Semitic. 

Spedding bases his experience 
of ‘anti-Semitism’ on being told at a 
Palestine solidarity meeting that the 
term ‘anti-Semitism’ applies equally 
to Arabs, since they too are Semites. 
This is a common fallacy which is quite 
easily corrected. Words and phrases 
take on certain meanings over time. 
There is no such thing as ‘Semites’, 
which are the product of Wilhelm 
Marr’s attempt to racialise anti-Jewish 
hatred in 1879. 

Spedding is not a Palestine solidarity 
activist. His claim to have spent 10 
years fighting anti-Semitism in the 
Palestine solidarity movement is a lie. 
When the fight against the influence 
of Gilad Atzmon and Israel Shamir 
were at their height, Spedding was 
nowhere to be seen. It was people 
like Ali Abunimah, the editor of The 
Electronic Intifada, whom Spedding 
has gratuitously abused, who dealt a 
lethal blow to Shamir and Atzmon with 
the issuing of a declaration, ‘Granting 
no quarter: a call for the disavowal 
of the racism and anti-Semitism of 
Gilad Atzmon’, 24 signed by over 20 
prominent Palestinians and Arabs, 
which destroyed Atzmon’s reputation. 
It was at my urging that JVL expelled 
Spedding. 

Another example of the ‘anti- 
Semitism’ that Seymour asserts is 
that of Annie Kehune of Jewdas, 
who “writes of being ‘fed up’ of 
having to follow ‘I’m Jewish’ with 
‘but I’m not a Zionist’” in leftwing 
circles. 25 It may well annoy Annie, 
but unfortunately the leadership of 
the British Jewish community claim 
that all Jews support Israel and its 
actions against the Palestinians. It is no 
surprise therefore that people associate 
being Jewish with being a Zionist. I 
see nothing wrong with Jewish people 
making their position clear, just as one 
would have expected white opponents 
of apartheid in South Africa to do. 

Seymour quite unbelievably 
concludes by arguing: “However, 
while every claim has to be evaluated 
carefully, a precondition for that is that 
they should be taken seriously in and 
of themselves, and not merely and a 
priori as a manifestation of the ‘Israel 
lobby’.” Why, when these allegations 
are made maliciously, should we take 
them seriously? If allegations of anti- 
Semitism are made to deflect from 
support for the Palestinians then they 
should be seen for what they are. So, 
when Jonathan Arkush of the Board of 
Deputies states that Jewdas is a “source 
of virulent anti-Semitism” and goes on 
to claim that its members “are not all 
Jewish”, should we investigate such 
matters? Perhaps we should call for 
blood tests just in order that the matter 
can be resolved conclusively! 

SWP style 

Like most SWP exiles Seymour is trying 
to find a progressive space between 
the politics he once espoused and its 
rightwing critics today. He does not 
even like talk of the Israel lobby and 
would prefer if we would simply turn 
a blind eye to the activities of the JLM 
and Labour Friends of Israel. 

Seymour ends in true SWP style 
with the statement that “At a time 
when nascent far-right movements are 
surfacing, with anti-Semitic tendencies 
linked to state power in Hungary 
and the United States, the left has a 
particular responsibility to lead on 
this issue.” Yes indeed and who is it, 
in the USA and in Hungary, who is 
hand in hand with these anti-Semites, 
if not the Zionist movement? I can 
only presume that Seymour in his ivory 
tower is unaware that the founder of 


the alt-right himself - the neo-Nazi, 
Richard Spencer - has declared himself 
a “white Zionist”. 26 Or that Jonathan 
Arkush, one of the main players in 
the false ‘anti-Semitism’ campaign, 
welcomed Donald Trump’s election 
with all his campaign’s anti-Semitic 
dog whistles? 

The last thing we should do is be 
diverted into every alleyway that the 
Zionists want us to go down. What 
Seymour is really proposing is that the 
Zionists be allowed to set the agenda. 
Yes, of course anti-Semitic nonsense 
should be countered. However, it 
endangers not a single Jew, because 
racism against Jews is a matter of 
prejudice, not of life and death. As I 
wrote over a decade ago, opposition 
to anti-Semitism has become the 
“‘anti-racism’ of the political right”. 27 
No-one has died from a tweet or social 
media post. 

The irony is that it was the SWP 
itself, when Seymour was a member, 
which was allied with Gilad Atzmon. 
In June 2005 Jews Against Zionism 
picketed a meeting of the SWP where 
Atzmon was giving a talk. I wrote an 
article in the Weekly Worker, ‘Blind 
eye to anti-Semitism’, attacking the 
SWP’s support forAtzmon. 28 Although 
Richard was not happy about the SWP 
position, he was not exactly outspoken 
either - tellingly he chose to remain a 
member. It is not for Richard Seymour 
to now lecture us on the evils of 
anti-Semitism. 

I was surprised that Jacobin 
published Seymour’s article, but 
reassured that the current editor, 
Bhaskar Sunkara, has told me that he 
completely disagreed with the thrust 
of the article. The previous editor, Max 
Ajl, has told me that he would never 
have published “such a shoddy piece”! 
So I still find it puzzling why Jacobin 
thought it worthy of publication, when 
so many rightwing sites would have 
welcomed such a ‘repentant sinner’! • 
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STRATEGY 



The EU referendum cleaved the working class into two hostile camps 

Democracy, not referendums 

Jack Conrad advocates working class representatives, working class party politics and the working 
class programme of extreme democracy 


T oo many groups, publications 
and individuals on the left are 
calling for a second referendum 
on Europe. Some do so because they 
fear that even the softest of a soft Brexit 
will be a national disaster. Some do so 
because they believe in a so-called 
direct democracy. 

I have already dealt with those who 
want to keep Britain in the European 
Union through holding a second 
referendum, a referendum on the “Tory 
terms”. See my polemic with the 
social-imperialist Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty. 1 

The AWL is, of course, notorious 
on the left for providing thoroughly 
dishonest ‘socialist’ excuses for US-UK 
wars of intervention, a hypothetical 
Israeli nuclear strike on Iran, the 
‘anti-Zionism equals anti-Semitism’ 
witch-hunt in the Labour Party and the 
big-business opposition to Brexit. As an 
organisation it is visibly evolving in a 
neocon direction. The best thing honest 
AWL members can do - those who retain 
a vestige of socialist principle - is to table 
a conference motion insisting on the 
immediate closure of the organisation. 

My intention here, however, is to 
deal with the honest arguments of those 
socialists who call for referendums to 
be constitutionally enshrined. They 
do so, of course, in the mistaken belief 
that this would represent a substantial 
democratic advance. 

Specifically, I shall cross-examine 
the case for referendums presented 
by Andrew Northall in a recent letter 
to the Weekly Workerr A necessary 
background check. As I understand, over 
the course of some long years comrade 
Northall has undertaken a rather unusual 
journey. From the daydreams of the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain he has 
arrived at the nightmares of ‘official 
communism’. 

Nonetheless, it must be made 
clear that what the comrade writes is 
entirely on his own behalf. He is not a 
spokesperson for the Morning Star's 
Communist Party of Britain (nor any 
other organisation). Even so, his views 
are far from uncommon on the left. 
Hence my reply can serve a wider 
purpose. 

Dictatorship 

Comrade Northall begins badly. He 
makes a complete hash - first of the 
term ‘democracy’ then of the term 
‘dictatorship’. He sees them as being in 
“contradiction”. Hence, when it comes 


to the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’, 
there is, he claims, “a tension between 
democracy and power exercised by and/ 
or on behalf of the working people”. 
Blame for this muddle lies with histoiy 
... but also with the appallingly low 
level of Marxist education provided 
by the publications and groups of the 
contemporary left. 

In fact, at least when it comes to 
classical Marxism, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat simply meant victory 
in the battle for democracy. For Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels - and their 
fellow radicals - ‘dictatorship’ did not 
stand in contradiction to democracy. 
Dictatorship, certainly as used in the 
writings of the Marx-Engels team, 
was an “accompanying aspect of 
democracy”. 3 Therefore in the late 1840s 
Marx and Engels envisaged a class 
alliance of the small peasants, the urban 
petty bourgeoisie and the proletariat 
(= the people) which would sweep 
away the old order of European states 
and then carry through the decisive 
measures needed to “safeguard the 
achievements of the revolution, popular 
sovereignty, from all attacks”. 4 In 
words that Marx and Engels would 
have readily recognised, though never 
used: the ‘dictatorship of democracy’. 
Effectively this was, of course, the line 
the Marx-Engels team promulgated in 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung. 

Eg, Marx-Engels scathingly 
remarked vis-a-vis the timid Frankfurt 
assembly of 1848 that all it needed 
to do was to “dictatorially oppose 
the reactionary encroachments of the 
outlived governments and it would 
have won over the power of public 
opinion, against which all bayonets and 
rifle butts would have shattered”. 5 In a 
phrase: act decisively, act energetically, 
act “dictatorially”. That way democracy 
could be realised. 

As for the ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’, Marx-Engels used the 
term alternatively with the ‘rule of 
the proletariat’. That, in essence, is 
all the fearful phrase meant to them. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat 
emerges from the rule of democracy 
and itself leads to communism (and 
consequently the end of the state and 
classes). Naturally, again for Marx- 
Engels, the dictatorship of the proletariat 
represented the rule of the majority. 
Marx-Engels forthrightly opposed the 
minority regimes of the aristocracy 
and the bourgeoisie. But they also 
opposed schemes for putting into power 


revolutionary minorities (including 
those committed to educating the 
proletarian masses and instituting the 
reign of equality). 

It is in this light that the Bolshevik 
perspective of replacing tsarism with the 
‘revolutionary, democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and peasantry’ needs 
to be understood. Those brought up 
within the common-sense tradition of 
seeing ‘democracy’ and ‘dictatorship’ 
as polar opposites, see a contradiction. 
The formulation appears to be a hopeless 
oxymoron. However, it made perfect 
sense to the Bolsheviks and their 
audience in Russia. 

‘Revolutionary’ meant overthrowing, 
breaking apart, shattering, clearing 
away all remnants of the old tsarist 
state machine. ‘Democracy’ meant 
a government of the majority for the 
majority, and therefore regular elections; 
freedom of speech and assembly; 
the right to strike and trade union 
supervision over production; a popular 
militia instead of a standing army. 
‘Dictatorship’ meant the bold, energetic, 
decisive rule of the majority against the 
dispossessed minority. 

Only after October 1917 did the 
left begin to forget the teachings of 
classical Marxism. The ‘renegade’ Karl 
Kautsky and ‘official’ social democracy 
counterposed the ‘democracy’ that 
supposedly existed in western Europe 
and North America and the ‘dictatorship’ 
that had emerged in Soviet Russia. In 
fact, the democracy in such ‘bourgeois 
democracies’ owed its existence to the 
power of the workers’ movement and 
nothing to the power of capital. And 
universal suffrage remained a goal 
throughout most of western Europe and 
North America till well into the 20th 
century ... and, of course, even when it 
was achieved, the bourgeoisie continued 
to rule - not least through turning 
elections into a means of deception. 

Yet, because of national isolation, 
civil war, western intervention, 
economic sanctions, the sectionalism 
of the apparatus, etc, the regime in 
Soviet Russia did undergo a rapid 
degeneration. The rule of the proletariat 
and peasantry became the rule of the 
advanced part of the proletariat... and 
the narrowing continued to the point 
where eventually Stalin established his 
monocracy. Well before that, making 
the best of a desperate situation, Lenin, 
Bukharin, Zinoviev and above all 
Trotsky themselves counterposed 
dictatorship and democracy. The 


dictatorship of the proletariat - ie, what 
supposedly existed in Russia - was 
held up as a shining example others 
should emulate. And, no matter how 
undemocratic, no matter how terroristic, 
no matter how inverted, no matter that 
workers and peasants were viciously 
exploited, the Soviet Union was pictured 
not as a historic dead-end, but as a higher 
social formation. 

The left still fails to treat democracy 
with the seriousness it deserves. Eg, 
under the rubric of the so-called 
‘transitional method’ Trotsky’s latter- 
day followers - actually epigones - bank 
on routine, trade union-type demands 
rousing the masses and in essence 
tricking them into taking power. Such 
an economistic perspective has never 
worked, will never work, but it excuses 
the existence of the confessional sects, 
their endless splits over third-rate issues 
... and the continuation of those politics 
in the form of the countless sects of 
one. Sadly, unity in a party based on 
the minimum-maximum programme of 
Marxism has become an alien concept, 
a foreign land. 

Crap democracy 

Anyway, comrade Northall explains that 
“included” in his “own conception of 
socialism and communism has always 
been a much higher degree of direct 
participatory democracy than at present”. 
Quite right... but how that squares with 
describing the former Soviet Union as an 
example of socialism we will leave aside 
for the moment. The comrade continues 
in the admirable spirit of democracy: 

Government and the administration of 
society should be everybody’s business. 
The working class and state power 
should be constantly accountable 
and subject to the peoples it serves, 
if it is to continue to be legitimate, to 
draw energy and inspiration from the 
masses and to lead eventually to the 
dissolution of formal state structures 
into public self-government by the 
working class and working masses. 

But then we find the tar in the honey. 
“People”, says comrade Northall, 
“vote in their millions every week, and 
pay for the privilege, for crappy TV 
shows like Britain’s got talent or I’m 
a celebrity. ” Having never seen either 
programme, I will take the comrade’s 
scathing assessment on trust. The problem 
is that he extrapolates from TV voting to 
voting on complex social and political 


questions: “Why shouldn’t we want the 
same people, but even more of them, to 
express their views on a similarly frequent 
basis on rather more important issues 
facing us, and therefore to participate 
more meaningfully and directly in both 
policy formulation and implementation?” 

This is comrade Northall’s vision 
- and not only for the future socialist 
society. It is something he wants in the 
here and now: “If we support greater 
use of forms of direct democracy under 
socialism, then we should fight for them 
in the here and now under capitalism.” 
Not that the comrade wants to do away 
with representative democracy. “Of 
course,” he says, “there will always 
be a role for representative or delegate 
democracy, which may even continue 
to be dominant under socialism. But 
at the very least we, as democrats, 
socialists and communists, should be 
fighting for direct forms of democracy 
to supplement and enhance these.” 

We in the CPGB are committed 
to a radical extension of democracy 
under capitalism. Abolition of the 
monarchy and House of Lords, a 
federal republic, disestablishment of 
the Church of England, proportional 
representation, replacing the standing 
army with a popular militia, etc. Such 
demands constitute a central plank of our 
minimum programme ... a minimum 
programme which we would carry 
out to the full in government before 
turning to the tasks of the maximum 
programme. Nowhere do we envisage 
turning to referendums. Of course, 
that is not a matter of principle. But a 
clear dividing line ought to be drawn 
between what might be appropriate 
under the rule of the working class and 
what is appropriate under the rule of the 
bourgeoisie. 

Let us take comrade NorthalPs model 
of democracy - Britain s got talent and 
I’m a celebrity. Audiences vote as 
atomised individuals. And, as such, they 
are influenced, guided, manipulated 
by the programme and its format, the 
embedded commentators and above 
all the invisible hand of the directors, 
producers and editors. Selecting what to 
show, what to highlight, what to can is 
up to those who control the programme 
(and behind them the chief executives, 
and, in the case of commercial TV, the 
advertisers). Then there is the role of 
the popular press. Audiences might 
imagine they decide, that the power to 
make or break lies in their hands. But 
it is an illusion. 
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If that is the case with trivial matters, 
such as who is going to have the 
Christmas number one, or who is going 
to have to fly home early, it is certainly 
going to be the case when it comes to 
important social and political matters. 

Nonetheless, comrade Northall 
thinks it is “perfectly appropriate for 
referendums to be held to take big, 
strategic decisions on questions of 
principle and societal directions of 
travel, including on moral questions, 
such as abortion, and then require 
other forms of decision-making and 
democracy to work through the detail 
and carry them out.” Okay, take 
abortion. In our view the principled 
position is to call for ‘free abortion 
on demand’. There should be no time 
limits: ‘As early as possible, as late as 
necessary’ is the right slogan. A woman 
should be allowed to decide whether or 
not to have an abortion, not the state, not 
the church, not a doctor. This is what our 
MPs would be committed to vote for. 
We favour neither a free vote nor moral 
opt-outs. To make an obvious point, 
through democratic centralism we shall 
impose discipline on our CPGB fraction 
of MPs; we cannot do that when it comes 
to the general population. 

Under comrade Northall’s 
system, especially given present-day 
circumstances, all it would take is some 
medic ‘discovering’ that foetuses start 
thinking in the ninth week of pregnancy, 
a series of carefully selected ultrasound 
images and a concerted media campaign 
... popular opinion could easily be 
swung. And, of course, the question on 
the ballot paper is a factor in its own 
right: ‘ Should unborn babies be killed? ’ 

The same could be done with war 
and peace. Eg, the majority of people 
thought it was right for Britain to 
intervene in Afghanistan, Iraq and 
Libya. True, the same can be said of 
parliament. However, our perspective 
relies neither on persuading atomised 
electors nor on persuading reactionary 
MPs, but on building class organisation: 
trade unions, co-ops, socialist societies, 
the Labour Party and crucially a mass 
Communist Party, which, in time, will 
be capable of winning a majority in 
parliament. Through the process of 
agitation, education and organisation 
will come the ability to make revolution. 

Showing just how easily people 
can be swayed, there is the case of 
Andrew Northall himself. He breezily 
admits that in 1975 he thought “it 
right to have a referendum”. Going 
into the then European Economic 
Community apparently “represented a 
significant change in the strategic focus 
and direction of the United Kingdom”. 
Comrade Northall approved of 
“throwing our [sic] lot into the European 
project and implicitly signing up to the 
integrationist agenda”. The supposed 
alternative was “the traditional stance of 
remaining a declining imperialist power, 
aloof and hostile to Europe, a special 
relationship with the United States and 
the Commonwealth, and maybe a return 
to past glories”. The script could have 
been written by a Roy Jenkins, a David 
Owen or a Shirley Williams. 

It is also worth pointing out that since 
the mid-1940s Britain has been firmly 
subordinated to US imperialism ... and 
still is. However, until the 1956 Suez 
fiasco there were dreams of establishing 
Britain as the third superpower. Britain 
not only dragged its heels when it came 
to decolonisation: plans were afoot to 
extend the British empire in Africa and 
the Middle East. As for Europe, comrade 
Northall is wrong. Britain was not hostile 
to the European Economic Community. 
Winston Churchill favoured “a kind of 
United States of Europe” in 1946. 6 But 
this would not include Britain. And, 
in spite of American preferences, the 
Britain of Clement Attlee and Ernie 
Bevin stayed aloof from the European 
Defence Community and the European 
Coal and Steel Community - joining 
would, they pleaded, have compromised 
both Britain’s “sovereignty and its 
global responsibilities”. 7 

Come 2016, comrade Northall 


changed his mind ( had his mind changed 
for him?). It was “right to hold a further 
referendum”. Why? Because “Europe 
had evolved into something significantly 
different to what was claimed to be 
on offer in 1975”. Then there was 
the rise of Ukip. So we find comrade 
Northall supporting the referendum 
and declaring its conduct “fair”. Like 
a true constitutionalist he insists that 
the result “should be respected”. This 
time the script could have been written 
by a Nigel Farage, a Boris Johnson or 
a Kate Hoey. 

Communists have a consistent 
programme and consistent principles. 
However, there is nothing consistent 
about comrade Northall. Though he says 
the 2016 result “should be respected”, in 
2018 we find him swayed by the call for 
a referendum “on both the terms of the 
UK’s exit from the EU and the proposed 
future relationship with the EU”. The 
electorate should have “options which 
include at least: endorsement; leave 
without an agreement; remain within 
the EU on current tenns, renegotiate the 
terms of leaving”. This time the script 
could have been written by a Tony Blair, 
a Chuka Umunna or a Vince Cable. 

By contrast, the CPGB does not 
tail the vagaries of public opinion. We 
have our strategic perspectives when it 
comes to the European Union and those 
perspectives were not changed by the 
result of the June 23 2016 referendum. 

Orthodox 

We did not conclude that referendums 
were undemocratic, fraudulent, a means 
of mass deception, because of sour grapes 
over the Brexit vote. We called for an 
active boycott of David Cameron’s 
referendum. As I have repeatedly argued, 
his objective was not to give power to 
the mass of the people. On the contrary 
he calculated on outflanking Ukip, 
wrong-footing Labour, satisfying his 
Europhobes ... and hanging on as prime 
minister. There was no reason for the 
authentic left to give him any support 
whatsoever. 

No, our objections to referendums 
are principled and long-standing. We 
opposed the Bonapartist operation in 
relation to the ‘Vote for the crook, not the 
fascist’ presidential election in France 
in 2002. Before that we urged an active 
boycott of Blair’s 1997 referendum in 
Scotland. 8 Then the 1998 Good Friday 
referendum in Ireland and the Scottish 
independence referendum of 2014. All 
offered, from an elementary working 
class viewpoint, a bogus choice. 

This position is perfectly orthodox 
in terms of classical Marxism. The 
background to the labour movement’s 
historic rejection of referendums 
lies with the resistible rise of Louis 
Bonaparte (directly elected as French 
president for 1848-52 and then elevated 
to emperor over the years 1852-70). His 
1851 anti-parliament coup was endorsed 
by a rapidly called referendum, followed 
by a second referendum in 1852 which 
made him emperor. 

Needless to say, Marxists condemned 
this ‘democratic despotism’. And 
Marx and his co-thinkers - Jules 
Guesde, Paul Lafargue and Friedrich 
Engels - presented their alternative in 
the minimum section of the Programme 
of the Parti Ouvrier. Here it was argued 
that the creation of a workers’ party 
“must be pursued by all the means the 
proletariat has at its disposal, including 
universal suffrage, which will thus be 
transformed from the instrument of 
deception that it has been until now into 
an instrument of emancipation”. 9 The 
emperor constitution had to be abolished 
and in its place there had to be universal 
suffrage and representative democracy. 

Similarly, social democrats in the 
United States took it for granted in 
the 1890s that they had to “abolish the 
presidency” (and the Senate). The only 
question was the ‘how’. Engels advised 
his comrades in America to stand 
presidential and senatorial candidates 
... provided they were committed to 
abolishing the post of president and 
the Senate. 10 


Karl Kautsky’s Parliamentarism, 
direct legislation by the people and 
social democracy (1893) is also worth 
citing once again. 11 Kautsky’s arguments 
against legislation by referendum 
remain both relevant and persuasive. 

In an age of class-based parties, 
from the standpoint of revolutionary 
change it is, he said, far preferable 
for the population to think about, 
organise around and vote for competing 
party outlooks for society as a 
whole. Referendums serve to blur and 
override the fundamental dividing lines 
between classes and their respective 
parties: precisely the opposite of what 
any Marxist wants to see. 

Usefully, Kautsky makes a more 
general point about direct democracy in 
the form of referenda. Marxism strives, 
particularly through its emphasis on the 
necessity of a social democratic party, 
to bring about a situation in which the 
state is as weak - and the people are as 
strong and organised - as possible. He 
draws a vital distinction between, on the 
one hand, ‘the people’ as an isolated, 
unorganised mass who are not thinking 
about national or global politics and not 
organised into, or by, social democratic 
parties with a national focus and, on 
the other, ‘the people’ as a coherent, 
partyist force organised into, or by, 
social democracy on a higher level of 
political struggle. 

To press home the point, Kautsky 
refers to contemporary studies about the 
conservative effects of referendums in 
Switzerland. Louis Blanc had already 
made a similar point back in 1851 
(ie, in the midst of Louis Bonaparte’s 
power grab). Blanc highlighted the 
Girondist roots of proposals for political 
decision-making by referendum. When 
in 1792 Louis XVI was condemned to 
death by the French convention, the 
Girondists demanded a referendum (in 
vain, true). They were convinced that 
this was the only the way to stop the 
revolution falling into the hands of the 
sans culottes. 

Notwithstanding that, Kautsky 
claims that referenda might be useful 
in the weaker, less autocratic states 
(“Maybe in the US, England and 
the English colonies, even under 
circumstances in France”). However, 
far more importantly, he stresses 
the expansion and deepening of 
existing representative democracy. 
In tenns of Britain, for example, this 
would involve the election of judges, the 
abolition of the House of Lords, short 
parliamentary tenns and the abolition 
of extortionate electoral deposits, 
which effectively debarred working 
class representatives (the experience of 
Chartism is in the forefront of his mind). 

The rise of social democracy - which 
Kautsky is convinced will also spread 
to Britain with time - not only counters 
the capitalist monopoly over the press 
and its systematic corruption of public 
opinion, but, through the establishment 
of a workers’ press, leaders, speakers 
and parliamentarians, would be trained 
to take the social democratic message 
to ever wider masses. Indeed, through 
party organisation the working class 
learns how to impose its agenda on 
society ... and thereby prepares itself 
to rule. 

Despite its undoubted shortcomings, 
Parliamentarism, direct legislation 
by the people and social democracy 
retains its worth, not least because 
we have seen the entirely negative 
effects of referendum campaigns over 
recent years. In Northern Ireland the 
left fell in behind the 1998 Good 
Friday agreement - that though it 
constitutionally institutionalised the 
sectarian divide of the working class; 
in Scotland the working class split into 
two hostile camps over independence 
and the non-Labour left hopelessly 
collapsed into petty nationalism. 

Referendums under capitalism are 
inherently dangerous. They bypass 
representative institutions and serve, in 
general, to fool enough of the people, 
enough of the time. Louis Bonaparte 
knew it. Benito Mussolini knew it. 


Adolf Hitler knew it. Each legitimised 
their personal rule using a referendum 
vote. But even with the Elizabethan 
constitutional monarchy referendums 
have the great virtue of appearing to 
be the epitome of democracy. That is 
exactly why Harold Wilson, Tony Blair 
and David Cameron decided to use 
them. Referendums reduce complex 
questions to a simple, binary choice. As 
a bonus referendums wonderfully serve 
to cut across previous class solidarities 
and therefore produce radically false 
alignments. Hence, when it came to the 
June 23 2016 referendum, one half of 
the working class found itself aligned 
with Nigel Farage, Boris Johnson and 
Graham Stringer. The other half were 
behind George Osborne, Jeremy Corbyn 
and Nicola Sturgeon. 

Yet it is surely in the nature of politics 
that choices are complex. There is rarely 
a straightforwardly ‘right thing to do’. 
Usually there is not only a choice to be 
made between option 1 or 2, but from 
options 1 to 7 and, within these, 1 (a) 
(i), 1 (a) (ii), 1 (b),... and so on and so 
forth. To reach a decision, then, it is 
necessary to reduce the range of options. 
That is, of course, why the Labour Party, 
before the Blair ascendency, had (1) 
recognised the right of Constituency 
Labour Parties to introduce amendments 
to proposed motions, (2) allowed for 
compositing procedures, and (3) even 
then facilitated discussion at conference 
before a vote was taken. Without such 
basic democratic rights being restored 
(and radically extended), the probability 
is that what we will get is yet more 
manipulation, demagoguery and the 
reliance on a personality cult around 
this or that leader. 

Usually, the calling of referendums 
is the exclusive preserve of those 
‘above’: ie, emperor, president, duce, 
Ftihrer or prime minister. However, 
if, instead of that, ‘popular initiatives’ 
were constitutionally enshrined, there 
lies the distinct possibility of further 
enhancing the power of media barons, 
rogue billionaires and ultra-reactionary 
lobbies and interest groups. Ask people 
if they want to increase public spending 
on the health service (a popular initiative 
that could easily be promoted by big 
pharma) and my expectation would be 
a ‘yes’ vote. Ask people if they want to 
pay less in tax (a popular initiative that 
could easily be promoted by the richest 
1%) and once gain my expectation 
would be a ‘yes’. The only way a 
government can reconcile two such 
conflicting referendum results is to 
slash the budget for education, housing, 
infrastructure, etc. 

Juries and lots 

Comrade Northall is much influenced 
by Alvin To filer and his book The third 
wave (1980). Tofflerpredicted, we note, the 
erosion of the nation-state, the increasing 
importance of transnational institutions 
such as the EU, an end to the centrality 
of mass production, a nano, cloning and 
communications technological revolution 
on a par with the neolithic, the decline 
of money power and the rise of direct 
democracy through the internet, etc. Hence 
comrade Northall’s recommendation 
that alongside some sort of residual 
representative democracy there ought to 
be rule by juries (ie, randomly selected 
people who will for a fixed period of 
time make the key decisions in society). 
Here is what he says: 

While there may always be a role 
for elected representatives, whose 
main current work and expertise 
is devoted to the formulation and 
implementation of policy, this could be 
supplemented and enhanced by taking 
into account the views of randomly 
selected sections of the population, 
to ensure decision-making as a whole 
is properly reflective of the wishes 
of society. 

Perhaps such a measure could be introduced 
under communism. Why not? Then 
‘every cook will govern’. Of course, that 
is up to future generations. But today 


we do not live in a society of associated 
producers, we live in a class-divided 
society dominated by the ideas of the 
exploiting class of capitalists. To forget 
that, to blur what is appropriate in terms 
of working class strategy and tactics 
imder capitalism with what is appropriate 
under socialism and communism, is 
akin to calling for the working class to 
abandon class politics now in the name 
of fulfilling the maximum programme. 

In that muddled spirit, comrade 
Northall says we “must start to develop 
an approach to democracy in line with 
Marx in The German ideology and 
Lenin’s State and revolution , where 
politics is increasingly taken out of 
the hands of career politicians and 
bureaucrats, and starts to become 
literally everyone’s business, alongside 
all the other aspects of people’s work 
and lives”. Such tasks are though for 
the future. We should proclaim such a 
vision now in order to educate, inspire 
and galvanise: ie, this is what we are 
aiming for. 

But under our present-day 
circumstances communists are obliged 
to find the ways and means to organise 
workers into a self-conscious class 
that is (a) capable of overthrowing 
the capitalist state and defeating 
counterrevolution; (b) ready to pursue 
the class struggle under socialism - it 
will be mainly peaceful, acting against 
the survivals of class society in the fonn 
of the petty bourgeoisie and tendencies 
in the state apparatus that might lead it to 
pursue sectionalist interests; (c) ensure 
the spread of the socialist revolution 
internationally - crucially to the big and 
powerful countries. 

Comrade Northall has no liking for 
what he calls “career politicians”. A 
jury system would certainly put a stop 
to that... if it could be implemented. 
But such a measure would not serve the 
cause of communism. No, once again 
it is the power of media barons, rogue 
billionaires and ultra-reactionary lobbies 
and interest groups which is enhanced. 

Under capitalism the CPGB favours 
a radical redistribution of power 
downwards. Local democracy needs 
to be restored and enhanced. When it 
comes to parliament, we favour annual 
elections, proportional representation, 
the right of parties to recall their MPs at 
any time and a ‘party max’ imposed on 
our representatives: all CPGB members 
elected to public office would have their 
salaries capped at the level of the average 
skilled worker (the balance being handed 
over to the party). Moreover, as already 
explained, our MPs would be expected to 
vote as a bloc according to the decisions 
of the party’s central committee or some 
other such appropriate body. And, of 
course, communist MPs will have to 
undergo a careful selection process. What 
decides will not be their gender, their 
ethnic group or their sexual orientation. 
No, what matters to us is their record in 
the class struggle and their proven loyalty 
to the party. Our MPs will certainly be 
expected to devote themselves body 
and soul to the struggle for socialism 
(on a personal and family level, a risky 
business). 

That is our eminently practical, 
historically tried and easily achieved 
method of combating self-serving 
careerism • 

Notes 
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Worker April 8 2018. 
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3. H Draper Karl Marx’s theory of revolution Vol 3, 
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IRELAND 


Twenty years on 

James Harvey recalls the Good Friday agreement and looks to the problems that he ahead 


A n ‘historic gathering’ of the 
international great and good 
celebrated the 20th anniver¬ 
sary of the Good Friday agreement 
in Belfast on April 10. Celebrity poli¬ 
ticians jetted in for the occasion and 
ageing veterans of the peace process 
- the ‘class of 1998’ - returned once 
more to the spotlight to acknowledge 
the applause of the media. 

It was quite like the old times, as 
the successes of the agreement in 
ending the conflict were recounted 
from the podium and past glories were 
remembered in innumerable photo 
calls off-stage. Star billing went to 
the three former heads of government 
- Bill Clinton, Tony Blair and Bertie 
Ahern - who had been so instrumental 
in ‘bringing peace to Northern Ireland’. 
Tony Blair perhaps best captured the 
self-congratulatory tone of the day 
when he argued that the 1998 deal took 
“real courage” by the Northern Ireland 
parties, and that “for all its faults” the 
Good Friday agreement was “worth 
doing and worth keeping”. 

For Bill Clinton the agreement was 
a “work of surpassing genius” because 
it created “a space for the identity 
and the interests and the values of all 
the people involved - in a framework 
which protected democracy and let 
future demographic, economic and 
political changes take Northern Ireland 
wherever it would go”. Gerry Adams 
took up the theme by suggesting that 
“the institutions will be back in place” 
quite soon. The agreement “is going 
to guide politics ... and relationships 
on this island into the foreseeable 
future”, which he thought would be 
“very bright”. Yes, there is “always an 
ebb and a flow”, but the current ebb is 
“temporary”. 

Although both politicians and 
commentators tried to remain upbeat, 
this reference to the continued 
suspension of the Northern Ireland 
executive and assembly highlighted the 
central, unresolved question of the last 
15 months: does the agreement really 
have a future? 

Slow learners 

The Good Friday agreement was the 
product of a drawn-out peace process 
which began in the late 1980s and 
culminated in intense negotiations 
between the British and Irish governments 
and Northern Ireland’s political parties, 
including Provisional Sinn Fein. 1 The 
ostensible aim was to end three decades 
of violent political conflict by introducing 
a devolved system of government for 
the Six Counties of Northern Ireland, 
in which nationalists and unionists 
would share power. It was specifically 
aimed at providing “the framework for 
a political process, in which a conflict 
about different conceptions of national 
belonging could be de-escalated below 
the threshold of violence and, in the long 
term, be fundamentally transformed”. 2 

Seeking to manage and maintain 
an “acceptable level of violence” 
and ‘normalising’ relations between 
unionists and nationalists became 
a key theme in the British state’s 
political strategy in response to the 
revolutionary crisis in the north from 
the late 1960s. It became even more 
important following the suspension 
of Stormont and the imposition of 
direct rule in 1972. First enunciated 
in a 1972 green paper, this strategy 
attempted to reconfigure the 
British state in the north and 
modify the structures and forms 
of British rule. 3 

This was to be achieved 


by removing the most obvious abuses 
of unionist power and attempting to 
integrate sections of the nationalist 
population - in particular the 
so-called ‘constitutional nationalists’, 
represented electorally by the Social 
Democratic and Labour Party - into 
the government of the Six Counties. 
However, whilst ‘power-sharing’ might 
reconcile elements of the nationalist 
population to the status quo and isolate 
militant republicanism, the principle 
that the future constitutional status 
of the Six Counties would turn on the 
“consent of the majority” was designed 
to reassure unionists about the new 
dispensation. 4 

The British state also recognised 
the ‘Irish dimension’ of the conflict 
and increasingly saw the Dublin 
regime as a potential ally - both in 
stabilising the north and containing the 
revolutionary challenge of Provisional 
republicanism throughout the island. 
Thus the self-interest of the southern 
ruling class, in wishing to preserve its 
own partitioned state, and the desire of 
the British government for a reliable 
counterrevolutionary partner coincided 
to produce the Sunningdale agreement 
in 1973. 5 Significantly at this stage 
revolutionary republicanism was 
beyond the pale for both the British and 
Irish ruling classes: they entertained 
absolutely no expectations that the 
Provisionals might be drawn into the 
orbit of the state. 

Although Sunningdale was 
overthrown by the mobilisation of 
widespread unionist hostility to power¬ 
sharing and the ‘Irish dimension’, 
climaxing in the Ulster Workers’ 
Council strike in May 1974, its strategic 
aims and institutional framework 
would remain central to both British 
and Irish policy up to and beyond 
1998. 6 Thus Seamus Mallon’s famous 
quip that the Good Friday agreement 
was “Sunningdale for slow learners” 
is a perfectly accurate summary of 
state strategy in the north up to the 
present time. 7 

New dispensation 

Where Sunningdale failed, the Good Friday 
agreement remains a ‘shining success’. 
According to the official narrative, this 
resulted from its capacity to speak to 
and harness the popular desire for a 
‘fair and honourable accommodation 
between all traditions’. Coming together 
to support the agreement, the ‘people 
of Northern Ireland’ forced the ‘men 
of violence’ to lay down their arms, 
leading to final demilitarisation and 
power-sharing. 

More than a peace deal, 
the agreement provided a 
framework for peaceful 
negotiation, through which 


the “opposing ideologies” of Irish 
nationalism and British unionism can 
settle their differences and build a 
shared future. 8 These master-platitudes 
were, from the very beginning, best 
(and most frequently) expressed by 
Tony Blair. He claimed that the Good 
Friday agreement 

teaches us the value of a civic society 
where ancient divisions can be healed. 
Today, engagement and dialogue have 
shattered the depressing status quo of 
the past. ‘Working together’ - once 
dirty words - is now the basis of a 
new future that offers hope in place 
of war ... The majority rejected the 
old ways ... the fundamental lesson 
of Northern Ireland for us all... [is 
that]... [t]here is no place in the 21 st 
century for narrow and exclusive 
traditions. It underlines the supreme 
importance in the modem world of 
understanding our dependence on 
one another, for future progress. 9 

The agreement did nothing of the kind. 
Since 1998 its institutions and politics 
have been bedevilled by recurrent crises 
and numerous suspensions. 10 From the 
earliest disputes over Irish Republican 
Army decommissioning (2000) and spy 
rings at Stormont (2002) through to 
the arguments over the Irish Language 
Act and the fall-out from the alleged 
Renewable Heat Incentive (RHI) scandal 
of2017-18, ‘normalisation’ has proved 
a clear failure. As the current political 
hiatus shows, there is precious little 
“working together” at Stormont or 
anywhere else in the north for that matter. 

Far from delivering peace and 
stability, the ‘new dispensation’ushered 
in by the Good Friday agreement has 
instead acted to entrench communal 
division and reproduce sectarian 
politics. 11 Furthermore, the quantitative 
and qualitative evidence of deepening 
polarisation within the north, such as 
the increase in the number of ‘peace 
walls’ and residential segregation since 
1998 adds to this depressing picture. 12 

The current political stalemate 
reflects these continuing and deepening 
divisions: it is not simply the product 
of a lack of personal chemistry 
between Democratic Unionist Party 
leader Arlene Foster and Sinn Fein’s 
Michelle O’Neill or merely a jockeying 
for political advantage within their 
respective unionist and nationalist 
electoral blocs, although these factors 
have their place. 13 No, the real answer 
is that the Good Friday agreement 
fails to address the 
fundamental causes of 
the conflict in Ireland 
- the unresolved 
national question; 
and that, despite the 
dominant rhetoric 
of reconciliation, 



the central aim of the peace process 
is to manage and contain that conflict 
rather than transform and resolve it. 14 

Constructive 

ambiguity 

The specific form of the agreement 
arose from the British containment 
of the Provisional movement and 
the effective exhaustion of its ‘ballot 
paper and armalite’ strategy by the 
early 1990s. 15 Not only did the Adams 
leadership dress up its defeat as victory 
and present the peace process as just 
another transitional terrain of struggle, 
but the British government for its own 
purposes was more than happy to let 
it do so. 

Rather than demanding an 
unequivocal surrender or drawing 
a line under the political aims of 
the movement, the much lauded 
‘transitional’ features of the agreement 
helped to rescue both the leadership 
from the ignominy of total defeat and 
its followers from the demoralisation 
that this would have entailed. For the 
Provisionals it was a ‘get out of jail 
free’ card, in more ways than one. 16 
The key features - both of the text of 
the agreement itself and of the politics 
which flowed from it after 1998 - were 
constructive ambiguity and lexical 
obfuscation, elevated to an art form. 17 

Constructive ambiguity, combined 
with this well-rehearsed political 
choreography, practised by all politicians 
and governments, allowed the parties to 
‘park’ sensitive issues in order to build 
consensus around areas of common 
ground and provide plausible scripts 
for telling contradictory and contrasting 
stories, designed to keep supporters and 
electorates on board. 18 Throughout the 
2000s this worked with varying degrees 
of success - perhaps reaching a high 
point in the years 2007-11 following 
the St Andrews agreement and the 
creation of a DUP/Sinn Fein-dominated 
executive. But behind the bonhomie and 
belly laughs of the ‘Chuckle brothers’ 
serious issues remained unresolved and 
these would return with ever-increasing 
frequency to disrupt the functions of the 
devolved government. 

The recent suspension caused by 
the alleged RHI scandal and the Irish 
Language Act is just one of many 
such disagreements along the way. 
In their own way these have been 
relatively minor in the great scheme 
of things, but the way in which they 
have been exploited by both unionist 
and nationalist politicians to mobilise 
their voters and maintain their parties’ 
political dominance within their 
communal bloc points to much deeper 
fault lines and future fundamental 
instabilities. 

As we have seen in recent months, 
the impact of Brexit on the north is one 
such future crisis waiting to happen. 

While the agreement is 
invariably posed as the 
settlement of inter- 
communal conflict 
within the Six Counties, 
/ it also functions as an 
' intergovernmental treaty, 
aimed at resolving two 
historically contested claims 
to sovereignty on the island 
of Ireland. 19 It is a creation 
of British and Irish statecraft, 
representing decades of 
cautious planning, strategic 
thinking and, above all, 
cooperation. While often 
fractious, the relationship 
has evolved into an almost 


frictionless modus operandi for 
neutralising conflict in the six northern 
counties and depoliticising the border. 

The collapse of power-sharing 
between unionists and nationalists 
in the Northern Ireland executive 
has destabilised the situation, but the 
survival of the agreement ultimately 
relies on the willingness of the two 
states to cooperate across their 
borders. Could the bitterness of recent 
diplomatic exchanges about the future 
of the border after Brexit suggest that 
this marriage of convenience and the 
post-1998 dispensation it produced 
may not long survive in its present 
form after the removal of the stabilising 
framework of EU membership? • 
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SYRIA 


Doubts, law and grand strategy 

Yassamine Mather argues that behind the cruise missile strikes in Syria lies the 
plan to bring about regime change in Iran 



I rrespective of what the experts from 
the Organisation for the Prohibition 
of Chemical Weapons say, there is 
no doubt that the Syrian dictator is 
capable of using weapons of mass 
destruction against his own population 
and it is possible that Bashar al-Assad 
was responsible for the attack in 
Douma. 

However, the point remains that 
the tripartite alliance of the US, UK 
and France has failed to prove that the 
Syrian government was responsible 
for this terrible act before launching 
a military attack. In addition, after all 
the fake documents produced prior 
to the Iraq war, can anyone trust the 
advice of international ‘experts’? 
There is a level of justified scepticism 
amongst ordinary people about British 
government claims of being certain 
who was behind the ‘chemical attack’ 
used to justify the military operations 
of April 14. 

In the current situation, when 
Assad is clearly winning the eight- 
year civil war, why would he use 
chemical weapons on a small group 
of fundamentalist Islamists, Jaysh 
al-Islam (an offshoot of A1 Qa’eda)? 
After all, his government, aided by 
Russia and Iran, has managed to defeat 
the other offshoots operating in Syria 
and, what is more, in Douma a deal had 
been reached that paved the way for the 
departure of the insurgents. 

As late as April 12, US defence 
secretary James Mattis was telling 
reporters that the United States and its 
allies were “still assessing” reports of 
a chemical weapons attack on April 
7 - days after his boss, Donald Trump, 
and British prime minister Theresa 
May had declared they knew what had 
happened and firmly blamed Assad. 

Unlike Labour leader Jeremy 
Corbyn and elements in the Stop the 
War Coalition, I have no illusions in 
the United Nations and the sanctity 
of ‘international law’. However, it is 
interesting to read the case made by 
US law professors Jack Goldsmith 
and Oona Hathaway against military 
intervention: 

The strike is ‘necessary to enforce the 
prohibition on the use of chemical 
weapons’. Each of the leaders of 
the three states that carried out the 
strikes ... made some version of 
this argument in their statements to 
the public ... The problem with this 
argument is that the 1997 Chemical 
Weapons Convention ... provides 
an enforcement system that the 
three powers ... entirely bypassed. 
The convention provides, first, for 
investigation by the experts from 
the Organisation for the Prohibition 
of Chemical Weapons ... Then, in 
situations of “particular gravity”, the 
[OPCW] may bring a matter to the 
attention of the UN general assembly 
and security council. Nowhere does 
the convention provide for unilateral 
uses of force in response to a breach 
of the convention. 1 

A different explanation of what happened 
on April 7 comes from reporter Robert 
Fisk. On April 16, he visited Douma and 
spoke to doctors at the hospital shown in 
the films widely shown of victims of the 
‘chemical attack’. Fisk writes: “There 
are the many people I talked to amid 
the ruins of the town who said they had 
‘never believed in’ gas stories - which 
were usually put about, they claimed, by 
the armed Islamist groups.” He quotes 
a doctor, who told him: 

I was with my family in the basement 
of my home three hundred metres 
from here on the night ... There 


Tomahawk missile launch 

was a lot of shelling - aircraft were 
always over Douma at night - but on 
this night there was wind, and huge 
dust clouds began to come into the 
basements and cellars, where people 
lived. People began to arrive here 
suffering from hypoxia, oxygen loss. 
Then someone at the door, a ‘White 
Helmet’, shouted ‘Gas! ’ and a panic 
began. People started throwing water 
over each other. 

Contrary to the trolls on social media, 
Fisk is not an Assad supporter and he 
warns readers this doctor referred to the 
armed groups as ‘terrorists’ and could 
be a government supporter. However, 
as Jonathan Cook rightly points out, 

Fisk does not need to prove that his 
account is definitively true - just 
like a defendant in the dock does 
not need to prove their innocence. 
He has to show only that he reported 
accurately and honestly, and that the 
testimony he recounted was plausible 
and consistent with what he saw. 

Fisk’s report shows that there 
is a highly credible alternative 
explanation for what happened 
in Douma - one that needs to be 
investigated. Which means that an 
attack on Syria should never have 
taken place before inspectors were 
able to investigate and report their 
findings. 

Expectations 

As soon as I walked into the BBC 
Persian TV studios on April 14 to 
give an interview about the air raids, 
I became aware that for the three 
days prior to the air attack people in 
Syria, Lebanon and to a certain extent 
Iran had expected a major attack and 
therefore were relieved when Trump 
(in true Bush style) announced ‘mission 
accomplished’. The cruise missile attack 
was far more limited than expected - and 
in fact it probably served to strengthen 
the Assad regime, which came out of 
it unscathed. 

On the European scene we witnessed 
the rather pathetic competition between 
Macron and May over who will be 
Trump’s preferred poodle in Europe. 


May had very good reason to welcome 
the distraction. By talking tough she is 
trying to regain the ground she lost after 
last year’s general election campaign, 
when the slogan, ‘Strong and stable’, 
needed to be replaced by ‘Weak and 
wobbly’. Macron too, faced with trade 
union and student resistance to his 
neoliberal economic policies, was also 
pleased with the distraction. 

As for Trump himself, what better 
way to divert attention from the enquiry 
into ‘Russian interference’ in the 2016 
presidential election? At times it feels 
like we are all watching a movie - and 
a very poor one at that. The upholders 
of ‘democracy’, ‘civil society’ and 
‘progress’ decided to launch cruise 
missiles on the say-so of an Islamist 
fundamentalist group supported by 
Saudi Arabia? 

The claimed targets were possible 
‘chemical weapons plants’ as well as 
military airfields, etc. But, according 
to CBS News, 

One ofthe targets ofUS-led coalition 
air strikes in Syria was still smouldering 
late Saturday afternoon, reports 
CBS News’ Seth Doane, the only 
American network correspondent 
inside Syria. The US military says the 
Barzeh complex in Damascus was a 
“centre for the research, development, 
production and testing of chemical 
and biological weapons”. Scientist 
Sayed said his office was there ... 

He said it’s “totally incorrect” 
that chemical weapons were being 
developed there: “The ... OPCW 
visited here and didn’t report anything 
wrong with this place” ... A package 
on the side of the road is anti-venom, 
which Sayed says is what they were 
producing. 2 

Over the last two weeks we have also 
witnessed two (according to some, 
three) raids into Syria by Israeli planes. 
The targets have probably been more 
significant than the ones chosen by 
US/UK/France - military bases where 
Iranian Revolutionary Guards are 
active both as advisors and trainers, 
but also as fighters. We know a number 
of Iranians have died in these attacks, 
because their bodies were returned to 


Iran and funerals conducted. 

Most commentators agree that the 
strikes have not changed the balance of 
forces in Syria and there is no sign of 
the “big price” with which Trump has 
threatened Iran and Russia. 

According to Trump’s opponents, 
the White House has no strategy in the 
Middle East except reacting to events 
as they unfold and stumbling from one 
position to another. But others believe 
there is a precise plan unfolding. It 
has various aspects, but they all have 
one single aim: ‘regime change from 
above’ in Iran. In other words, every 
time you hear a statement about Syria, 
it is really about Iran. The plan is to 
weaken Iran militarily in Syria, expose 
the weaknesses in its support for Assad, 
and warn Russia off siding with Tehran 
in the way it has defended the Syrian 
dictator. 

Simultaneously the idea has 
been to weaken Iran politically and 
economically by withdrawing from 
the nuclear deal - a measure that will 
undermine the Islamic Republic’s 
fragile economy further (deals with 
Iran will be strongly discouraged 
by the threat of multi-million-dollar 
fines). According to this scenario, 
economic collapse will encourage 
public discontent and the regime will 
veer towards collapse. This is said to be 
linked to Trump’s policy of provoking 
Iran and Hezbollah into confrontation 
with Israel, providing an excuse for 
a full-scale attack on Iran. However, 
to the constant frustration of Iranian 
supporters of ‘regime change’ helped 
along by the west, the Shia state in 
Tehran is showing unprecedented 
restraint outside its borders. 

In the meantime, uncertainty 
continues and the victims are the 
peoples of the Middle East, not least 
in Syria itself. The survival of Assad, 
on the one hand, and a pro-Saudi or 
pro-Turkey opposition taking power, 
on the other, look as bad as each other • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.lawfareblog.com/bad-legal-arguments- 
syria-airstrikes. 

2. www. cbsnews. com/news/syria-airstrikes- 
brazeh-complex-damascus-2018-04-14. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Liberalism 
will not 


America 


No way back to normality 

The Stormy Daniels affair is more threatening to Trump than it might appear, writes Paul Demarty. 


W e have suggested before 
that acute domestic strife 
might push the United States 
president to seek popularity through 
military adventures. 

Far be it from us to accuse the 
mercurial bigot presently occupying 
the most exalted office in world politics 
of exploiting events in the Middle East 
to distract attention from the grubbiness 
that attends to every part of his public 
life. Nonetheless, the coincidence is quite 
striking - as each new wave of scandals 
hits him, he tries to ride to safety on 
the back of a cruise missile. Certainly 
the connection is not lost on the op-ed 
writers of the American mainstream 
media (unlike the vile, credulous jingos 
of our own yellow press, whose whole 
contribution is to egg Theresa May on, 
as she competes with Emmanuel Macron 
for the title of ‘most obedient poodle’). 

It is worth our while, then, to look at 
Tramp’s home front, and our attention 
turns first of all - for we are only human 
- to the most salacious and yet least 
surprising allegations recently to dog 
the White House. 

We speak, of course, of Stormy 
Daniels, a veteran performer in and 
director of what American polite society 
charmingly calls ‘adult movies’, whose 
claim to have had a brief affair with 
Donald Trump many years ago has 
drip-dripped into the media over the 
course of several months. She claims 
that she met him on a golf course in 
2006, whereupon she was invited to 
dinner. A much reported scene ensued 
of her spanking Trump with a copy of 
Forbes with his mug on the cover (“just 
a couple of swats”) for failing to shut up 
about himself, after which things became 
more congenial. He dangled the prospect 
of a job on Celebrity apprentice in front 
of her, invited her back to his room, 
whereupon things took the course you 
might expect. 

The Apprentice gig never materialised, 
and despite Trump’s best efforts, Daniels 
never again went to bed with him. 
(Divining whether these two things are 
connected may be left as an exercise for 
the reader.) In 2011, a gossip magazine 
got hold of the story, but was browbeaten 
by Trump’s lawyer, Michael Cohen, 
into silence. Daniels claims she was 
physically threatened by a stranger in 
Las Vegas to keep quiet. Five years 
later again, as Trump closed in on glory, 
and the world gawped at the Access 
Hollywood tape, women like Daniels 
started getting a lot more phone calls. 
The offer she took, however, was from 
Cohen - $130,000 in return for silence. 

This year, all this returned with a 
vengeance, and now Daniels has come 
forth with her version of the story - most 
notoriously in the interview on CBS’s 60 
minutes show. 1 

The story according to the Trump 
camp - how to put this? - lacks the 
coherence and plausibility of Daniels’ 
version. Trump denies having slept 
with her. Cohen, however, has admitted 
to paying her $130,000 to keep quiet, 
which he claims to have done from his 
own pocket (albeit via a non-transparent 
Delaware shell company). Quiet about 
what? No answer is forthcoming: but 
Trump’s lawyers are nonetheless making 
crudely warlike noises about taking 


Daniels to the cleaners for violating the 
non-disclosure agreement (by disclosing 
events that did not happen). Cohen even 
proclaimed that he was going to take a 
long holiday with the money he made 
out of Daniels, although - as events have 
transpired - his next stretch of time away 
from home might not be in the sort of 
luxury he presumably had in mind. 

Squeal 

For Cohen’s office was subsequently 
raided by the Feds, as a result of Trump’s 
overarching problem - Robert Mueller’s 
investigation into the president’s Russian 
connections. Early attempts by Trump’s 
(remaining) lawyers to restrict access to 
Cohen’s client paperwork were ruled out 
by a judge on April 16. 

The matter that puts Cohen 
immediately in the frame here is 
that he is known to have liaised with 
Russian contacts during the Republican 
nomination campaign concerning a 
potential real estate development in 
Moscow; no doubt Mueller is interested 
to hear Cohen’s memories of exactly 
what was discussed. Stormy Daniels 
comes into things because Cohen’s pay¬ 
off might amount to an illegal campaign 
contribution. Then the intrepid special 
counsel has a shot at intimidating Cohen 
into rolling over on the boss. The prospect 
cannot be an attractive one for Trump - he 
and Cohen have been as thick as thieves 
for many years, and the latter will know 
an awful lot of things that Trump would 
like to stay buried. 

Although we have been having 
fun - like everyone else - with the more 
burlesque features of Vaffaire Daniels, 
we should stress that this is now a very 
grave matter. The fact that it apparently 
gave Mueller what he needed to send in 
the goon squad makes a big difference. 
If Mueller is to be the instrument that 
destroys the Trump presidency, this is 
how it will be done - pin the underlings 
with lesser charges, which can be used 
to make them squeal. Paul Manafort is 
already in that position; perhaps Cohen 
will be soon. The more, the merrier, from 
a special prosecutor’s point of view. 

Thus whole thing seems to be a 
spectacular own goal. It is conceivable 
that, back in the late 2000s, Trump 
had not yet accrued his reputation for 
philandering (although readers should 
note that his “grab ’em by the pussy” 
tirade was recorded in 2005), and so 
hush money might have been in order at 
that time. Even so, they did not pay, but 
(according to Daniels) made threats of 
violence. And in 2016? Just let it come 
out, surely - it could not have done any 
more damage than Pussygate for it to 


become known that Trump had bedded a 
pom star. For all their desperate labours, 
the American right was unable to turn 
Monica Lewinsky’s dress into the death 
knell for Bill Clinton’s presidency. 
Between them, however, Trump and 
Cohen just might turn Stormy Daniels 
into a fatal blow, through their absurd 
sub-Mafiosi posturing and legal thuggery. 

Off the hook 

Apart from Mueller and Daniels, there 
is also the forthcoming release of James 
Comey’s memoir, rather grandly titled 
A higher duty. 

Until recently director of the FBI, 
Comey’s role in the Trump era is highly 
ambiguous. It is certainly Hillary 
Clinton’s view that Comey cost her the 
election by announcing - in a letter he 
must have known would be leaked - that 
a dormant investigation into Clinton’s 
private email server had been reopened 
(nothing came of it). He was later fired by 
Trump, ostensibly over the email fiasco, 
but in the immediate context of refusing 
to assure the president that he was not in 
the frame for collusion with Russian state 
agents. The latter, it is fair to say, was the 
causal connection generally drawn in the 
Washington lobby, and the price Trump 
had to pay was the setting up of Mueller’s 
vast fishing operation. 

At any rate, Comey is promoting 
the thing like billy-o, and so it is all in 
the public eye again. Not surprisingly, 
@realDonaldTrump is fulsome in his 
denunciations of the “slimeball”, Comey: 
he should be in jail three or four times 
over, and anyway the book has been very 
badly reviewed. (Sad.) In reply, Comey’s 
judgement is pretty damning. Asked by 
news anchor George Stephanopoulos 
whether Trump is unfit to be president, 
he replied: 

Yes. But not in the way I often hear 
people talk about it. I don’t buy 
this stuff about him being mentally 
incompetent or [in the] early stages of 
dementia. He strikes me as a person 
of above-average intelligence who’s 
tracking conversations and knows 
what’s going on. I don’t think he’s 
medically unfit to be president. 

I think he’s morally unfit to be 
president. A person who sees moral 
equivalence [between neo-Nazis and 
anti-racists] in Charlottesville, who talks 
about and treats women like they’re 
pieces of meat, who lies constantly 
about matters big and small and insists 
the American people believe it - that 
person’s not fit to be president of the 
United States, on moral grounds. 2 


Comey’s comments are interesting because 
he is a clear representative of the traditional 
American establishment - once a rather 
faceless FBI chief who did not so much 
achieve political notoriety as have it thrust 
upon him by the great unravelling of 2016. 

Every capitalist state has a formal 
or informal party of the state, and if 
the American instance could turn itself 
into a formal political party, Comey 
would - but for his ‘ Scylla and Chaiybdis ’ 
experience two years ago - look good on 
a presidential ticket. His most interesting 
comment, however, was in response to 
Stephanopoulos’s subsequent question, as 
to whether Trump should be impeached: 

Yeah, I’ll tell you, I’ll give you a 
strange answer. I hope not because 
I think impeaching and removing 
Donald Trump from office would let 
the American people off the hook and 
have something happen indirectly that 
I believe they’re duty-bound to do 
directly. People in this country need 
to stand up and go to the voting booth 
and vote their values... Impeachment 
in a way would short-circuit that. 

It is not often we find ourselves in agreement 
with US justice department types, still less 
former directors of the FBI; but there is 
something in that. Surely all American 
voters can agree that US politics is seriously 
screwed up at the moment - the argument 
is whether Donald Trump is the cure for 
or the symptom of that sickness. 

So let us suppose that Mueller gets 
the catch of a lifetime, and a legal coup 
follows against this most extraordinary 
of modem presidents. What happens 
next? We say hello to vice-president Mike 
Pence, whose Christian-fiindamentalist 
far-rightism might actually be worse in 
some respects; but that is by the by. What 
Donald Tramp’s election showed is that 
the American electorate is prepared - just 
about - to elect Donald Trump. If that 
constituency is there, another Trump will 
show up, for he is not nearly as special 
as he thinks. 

Democracy myth 

America, despite its republican veneer, has 
what you might call a mixed constitution. 
Embedded in many of its provisions is 
a plebeian suspicion of the tyranny of 
traditional elites - the rights to free speech, 
anns and military self-organisation, the 
protection from warrantless search and 
seizure and self-incrimination are all 
representatives of this tendency. There 
is also an aristocratic, ‘Hamiltonian’ 
fear of the mob in there, embodied in its 
fundamental political architecture - the 
separation of a limited-monarchical 


presidency from a bicameral and severely 
unproportional legislature and an appointed 
supreme court. 

Clearly this compromise is under 
severe strain: both houses of Congress 
have fallen into a rhythm of routine 
hostage negotiations over budgets, 
appointments to the supreme court have 
long ceased to enjoy the slightest veneer 
of non-partisan high-mindedness, and the 
presidency is in the hands of a man who 
plays a capitalist on television. So much 
for checks and balances. 

It is interesting, and surely no 
accident, that the past decade should have 
produced as a major cultural phenomenon 
a hagiographic musical about Alexander 
Hamilton and its rapturous reception 
among liberals. The mainstream liberal 
(and conservative) pining for the good 
old days of bipartisanship is based 
on a myth: the meaning of American 
democracy has been fought over from 
the very beginning. Hamilton is the 
man who came closest to strangling it 
in its cradle - more laudatory, revisionist 
views of him rely ultimately on a liberal 
fear of the mob. History tells us that the 
liberalism falls away faster than the fear. 
Free people must - and with the correct 
information shall - listen to the wise 
counsel of their betters; but it is more 
important that they listen than that they 
are free, even if the counsel is false and 
directly harmful to them. 

The relentless attempts to delegitimise 
Tmmp’s presidency is in fact evidence for 
this. What emerges is a vast conspiracy 
theory that ties together greedy and 
unscrupulous social media organisations, 
Russian spies and neo-fascist ideologues 
in a plot to put an incompetent demagogue 
in the White House. Yet, even if it is all 
true, what does it say about America that 
such an alliance was able to suborn its 
highest offices? Only that the measures 
designed to prevent such an eventuality 
are worthless. 

Truly overcoming the sickness 
that leads such absurd creatures to 
power means discarding liberalism, 
which is congenitally compromised 
by its subservience to capital. It cannot 
therefore in the end replace the fake mass 
politics ofTrump’s slavering crowds with 
a truly authentic realisation of America’s 
best democratic promise • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.cbsnews.com/news/stormy-daniels- 
describes-her-alleged-affair-with-donald-trump- 
60-minutes-interview. 

2. http://abcnews.go.com/Site/transcript-james- 
comeys-interview-abc-news-chief-anchor/ 
story?id=54488723. 
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